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iNOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The public should beware of losing touch with the 
greatest facts in the magnificent defence of Verdun, in 
order to wrangle over details and to read gossip, or 
rumours, or battle-tales not issued by General Joffre 
and his Staff. The main features of the battle are 
incomparably more attractive, because it is they alone 
that enable us to appreciate in full what the French 
have done and why they are cool and confident. Day 
after day they endured an unexampled bombardment, 
a sort of fourfold earthquake that turned miles of 
country into exploding hells; endured it somehow with 
unimaginable self-control, for their gradual retreat to 
their present line on the east of the Meuse—a line 
which has not budged appreciably since 5 March— 
crippled the German offensive, the French casualties 
being a third of the German. 


Again, serious writers in France have asked their 
allies to study the second phase of this battle—the 
German advance across the Meuse to Forges and 
beyond. This movement was expected by everyone, 
and the French knew it could not be held up for long, 
partly because of inundations, and partly because the 
village of Forges and neighbouring sites were com- 
manded by the German guns at Brabant, Samogneux, 
and Champneuville. But it was necessary to kill as 
many Germans as possible, and to draw their rein- 
forcements into the field. So Forges and its marshy 
valley were kept, though a good way beyond the 
logical line of defence to which the French would slowly 
retreat. This brave policy had the desired effect, 
several violent attacks were shattered before the vil- 
lage was captured, and then the Germans had to wait 
a day before they were fit to move onward to assault 
the first positions on Goose Hill. Bit by bit, at a great 
Price, they bought the Hill, and then made their way 
with great difficulty through the greater part of 
Cumiéres Wood, while other troops, helped by the 
inundations which stopped the French reserves, went 
along the river towards Regnéville. 


To-day the French line runs from Béthincourt, over 
the heights of the Mort Homme, past the southern 
edge of Cumiéres Wood, and the village of Cumiéres- 
on-Meuse. It is a line equal in strength to that of Dou- 
aumont: and beyond it is another as good. All goes 
well. The position at Verdun drains the German 
strength, as Lord Northcliffe has noted in his most 
careful impressions from the front. Consider also the 
pride which General Joffre and his officers must take 
in their troops, who have proved themselves to be 


finer men than Napoleon’s. 


On Thursday the Crown Prince tried once more to 
capture the height of Dead Man Hill. His men were 
sent forward wave after wave, only to find that the 
French offensive was as alert as ever, despite the terri- 
fic bombardment that preceded the advance. The 
Germans fell back to the Crows Wood, suffering great 
losses from the fire of our Ally’s artillery. 


A week ago General Sir Percy Lake reported that 
the troops under General Aylmer had met with a check 
on the way to Kut. On 8 March General Aylmer made 
an attack on the Turkish position at Es Sinn, which 
runs astride the Tigris, about seven miles east of Kut- 
el-Amara. The Turks were badly hit, but held firm, 
and General Aylmer did not resume the attack because 
he could not get water enough for his men. So he fell 
back on the river after ‘‘evacuating all his troops ’’. 
The siege of Kut has lasted now for a hundred days, 
and General Townshend’s division is as confident as 


ever. 


The campaign in East Africa, under General Smuts, 
is winning a rapid success. On 11 March there was a 
tough fight in the hills west of Taveta; it lasted for a 
day, and our troops got a firm footing in strong Ger- 
man positions, compelling the enemy to retire. In the 
meantime a mounted brigade swept the north-eastern 
foothills of Mount Kilimanjaro, upon which German 
forces had been isolated by our advance on 8, 9, 10 
March. Concurrently a British column came down 
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from the north, behind Kilimanjaro, and cut the com- 
munications of both German forces to the west. 


General Smuts continued his success, for he took 
Moshi on 13 March, and marched on to occupy Arusha, 
from which the Germans are said to have retreated. 
Indeed, they seem to be hurrying southward with much 
help from the Tanga railway. Later news about the 
enemy’s defeat at Kitovo says that among the bush 
covering the hillsides a great number of dead have 
been discovered, and some abandoned artillery. 


The agitation over the attested married men has 
become somewhat vehement during the past week, and 
is not without danger to the Government. The men 
declare at meetings in various places throughout the 
country, and in letters to the Press, that the Pledge 
is not being truly kept, seeing that so many unmarried 
men are hiding themselves in reserved occupations, and 
being exempted. Their protest is unquestionably a 
just one, and Lord Derby, in his speech in the House 
of Lords on Wednesday, declared that these single 
men must be brought into the Army. The Govern- 
ment are moving in several directions to secure this 
result, and we hope a great improvement will be at 
once noticeable. 


But the attested married men do not stop at the 
demand that the Pledge shall be kept and the single 
men brought out of the reserved occupations in large 
numbers and put into the Army. They are now call- 
ing, or at least a considerable body of them are calling, 
for compulsion to be applied to the unattested married 
men: in fact it is becoming now a question not only 
of ‘‘ compel the single men’’, but also of ‘‘ compel 
the unattested married men ’’—‘‘ Armlet-ed v. Armlet- 
less’’, as a wag has styled it! There really is no 
doubt that the unattested married men will have to 
be ‘‘ conscripted ’’ in just the same way as the single 
men if they do not come in. But this matter has to 
stand over; though who can relish the idea of another 
exceedingly searching and personal campaign of 
‘* Voluntaryism ’’ among the unattested married men? 
We detest these questions and quarrels and deplore 
them. 


Mr. Walter Long in the House on Thursday accu- 
rately summed up Sir John Simon’s part in this whole 
affair. Sir John Simon is out to wreck the Bill—to 
make mischief, and afterwards point to the mischief 
as evidence that compulsion is a mistake. Mr. Walter 
Long described his tactics, stripped them of their 
disguises, and said, with strict truth, that Sir John 
Simon’s speeches on this matter are ‘‘ read with dis- 
may in every loyal section of the country ’’; that they 
are ‘‘ received with the greatest satisfaction ’’ in Berlin 
and other German towns. Sir John Simon’s speech was 
wilfully designed to wreck the Military Service Act, 
and Mr. Long has done a public service in pointing this 
out in the clearest terms, and in insisting that Sir 
John Simon and the wreckers are only a ‘‘ miserable 
minority ’’ who have no right to speak for the mar- 
ried men or single men, or any men who really care at 
all seriously about defeating Germany. 


Concerning the resignation of Tirpitz even our most 
knowing observers have wisely chosen to be careful. It 
is not possible for a British observer to-day to tell what 
exactly this political shuffling in Berlin may denote. 
We must not expect any real change of policy until 
the evidence is before us. The successor of Tirpitz is 
his own creature, trained in his master’s ways. We 
simply have to record that the builder of the German 
Navy and the originator of submarine warfare upon 
defenceless ships has thought fit to withdraw his dis- 
honoured name from the bill. 


Two days ago the Dutch liner ‘‘ Tubantia ”’, of 14,000 
tons, bound from Amsterdam to Buenos Ayres, was 
torpedoed and sunk without warning off the Noord 
Hinder lightship in the North Sea. The vessel re- 


mained afloat for three hours, and not a life was lost. 
This continuation of the Tirpitz policy is in stark con- 
flict with the German attempts to dispose of her ships 
in neutral ports. 


An expedition 5,000 strong has orders to cross the 
Mexican border after Villa. So President Wilson has 
taken his Rubicon, and has probably by now discovered 
that the waters of this small river are less glacial than 
they seem. It is, at all events,-better to be wholly in 
than to be half in. Certain it is that someone sooner 
or later must take in hand the restoration of some sort 
of order in Mexico. How the world has changed since 
last the Mexican problem came conspicuously into the 
English Press! At that time America’s move would 
have filled the newspapers. But now, even if it be war, 
it is only a tiny war: so tiny that some ingenious 
writers would make of it a mere splinter from the Great 
War—a war of America against those German agents 
who are, of course, in Mexico as they are everywhere 
else. 


To those fond of writing about foreign affairs to- 
day perhaps we may without offence give a word or 
two of advice: (1) Cease nudging America, and cease 
upbraiding her for not coming into the war; (2) leave 
Turkey and the Turks as much as possible alone; (3) 
do not profess discontent or disappointment at ‘‘ the 
little Italy has done in the war so far ’’’, for people who 
have closely studied this question know better; (4) in 
regard to Roumania, ‘‘ wait and see ’’; the Roumanian 
question is exceedingly difficult, and it is delicate. 


Sir E. Grey, on behalf of Mr. Asquith, formally 
explained to the House on Tuesday the breach of 
Portugal with Germany. Portugal has never really 
been a neutral, for her sympathy with the Allies and 
her ancient alliance with Great Britain have been 
officially affirmed from the first. But Portugal has 
abstained from hostile acts, and, on requisitioning the 
German ships in her harbours, she intended to com- 
pensate the German owners. The requisitioning was, 
in any case, within her rights as a neutral. But 
Germany at once proclaimed a breach of neutrality and 
declared war. The question of compensation has, 
therefore, lapsed. Portugal is now our fighting Ally, 
and will receive from the Allied Powers ‘‘ all the assist- 
ance that she may require”’. 


Mr. Hughes’s speech at the Connaught Rooms on 
Wednesday raised at once the question which most 
concerns the future of the Empire—raised it in a brave, 
direct way, without periphrasis or reservation. Parts 
of the speech were quite clearly addressed to those 
people at home who have not yet realised that the face 
of the Dominions is sternly set against all half and 
quarter-measures against Germany. The Empire must 
prepare. It must not again be taken, in trade or war, 
unprepared as it was in August 1914. This prepara- 
tion will take time, and must begin without delay. We 
must organise, turn from our old habit of waiting for 
the event, learn to think of the resources of the Empire 
not merely in terms of tons and pence. Such is the 
tone and heart of Mr. Hughes’s message. 


Mr. Hughes does not hesitate to tell the exact 
home truth as to our unpreparedness in August 1914. 
The Dominions are firmly set against allowing that 
position to recur, if by urgent counsel and the right they 
have won to be heard it can possibly be avoided. We 
were saved in 1914, it is true. But how were we saved? 
‘* But for the British Navy where should we have been ; 
where would civilisation have been? The least we can 
say of the Navy is that it has saved Britain. But the 
truth is that it has saved the civilised world! Behind 
that impregnable wall of triple steel we have had oppo- 
tunity to remedy in some fashion our lack of prepara- 
tion. But is there a man among us who does not pale 
as he looks back and sees the awful gulf which he has 
missed by a hair’s breadth; who does not rejoice that 
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there were men among us who shut their ears to the 
cries for a smaller Navy? Think of the hundreds of 
millions we are spending to-day on this awful war... . 
Think of the holocaust of lives, the fearful sufferings, 
and then think that, had Britain taken heed of Lord 
Roberts’s warning voice, had we been as well prepared 
on land as we were on the sea, the peace of the world 
would have been, in all probability, unbroken.”’ 


This frank speaking of Mr. Hughes stands for that 
rapid and invisible result of the Great War upon the 
Empire which, with good fortune and wise leading, 
should prove the greatest disaster of Germany. The 
Dominions have given men and ships and money to 
the common cause, allowing them to be expended at 
the discretion of the British Government. In return 
they have the right to be heard and respected upon all 
points that concern the future policy of Great Britain 
towards her Allies and her enemies. The Dominions 
cannot stand aside while questions which concern their 
future are settled or not settled, as the case may be. 
Imperial policy has become an Imperial affair. The 
case for Imperial unity has been won not upon plat- 
forms or in the committee room, but in Flanders and 
the Dardanelles. The Empire is no longer a political 
idea. It is a reality; and our Government has now 
to find for it a form. 


Major-General S. S. Long, C.B., Director of Supplies 
and Transports, resigned his post during the past week- 
end owing to “‘ differences of opinion on a question of 
administration’. No explanation is given. Major- 
General Long leaves his department highly efficient 
with a very fine record behind it of successful develop- 
ment. It has expanded with the armies and has 
loyally answered the most urgent and novel calls. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has joined the Air Com- 
mittee, where he is now usefully and energetically at 
work. His robust criticism of the Government has got 
him there, as it has got many a critic before him into 
the official fold. In Lord Montagu’s case we may be 
sure that he will keep his independence of view, and 
contribute greatly to stiffen and extend our air policy. 


Mr. Pemberton Billing’s return for the Hertford 
Division by a majority of over a thousand cannot 
surely have been a great surprise for those who know 
Hertford. Some people declare he flew in on the wings 
of the brewer, but really that will not do at all. It was 
—mainly—the air that brought him in. He made his 
debut in the House of Commons on Monday, and he 
certainly did well. Some people seem to have thought 
—to judge by the angry snarls in several newspapers— 
that he would fly in on his aeroplane, loop the loop over 
the Ministerial Front Bench and drop bombs on the 
heads of the Government. But he merely offered to 
put some bombs on the Table if Mr. Speaker would 
allow him. Wisely Mr. Billing adapts his feats to the 
atmosphere. The House was pleased with his opening 
exhibition. 


Lord Portsmouth was very severely rebuked by Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords on Wednesday. 
This was only natural. The Government has said 
more than once that the Danish agreement will not be 
published; that it is an inconvenient subject for dis- 
cussion; that, in their opinion, patriotic and discreet 
people will be well advised to leave it alone. But 
Lord Portsmouth persists. He wants all the cards on 
the table. He asks all the forbidden questions— 
questions which are likely to embarrass the policy to 
which the Government is committed. Lord Lans- 
downe describes this conduct of Lord Portsmouth in 
the hardest terms. It is ‘‘ improper ’’, ‘ neither wise 
nor patriotic ’’. 


Premium bonds would undoubtedly tickle many 
small investors whom humdrum interest at five per 
cent. has failed to stimulate. There is a sporting 
element in premium bonds. Premium bonds have 


accordingly offended all those good people in whose 
eyes all stables are Augean and who regard all bets 
as made with the Devil himself. Such offence need 
not seriously be regarded. Premium bonds would 
undoubtedly be popular. A more important question 
is whether they would really serve their purpose in 
the end. There is really only one financial way of 
getting through the war. We have to pay for the 
war in taxes. Premium bonds and such-like devices 
do not solve our problem. They only postpone it. 
The people who would buy these bonds—the working 
people who are earning to-day twice and thrice their 
usual money—will sooner or later have to help 
pay for the war, not in safe and attractive lotteries, 
but in hard cash required of them in severe taxation. 
The sooner they are given to understand this by the 
Government the better it will be for our future credit 


and comfort. 


Criticising the Prime Minister’s policy is one thing, 
insulting him personally is another. On Wednesday Sir 
A. Markham declared that the only thing which Mr. 
Asquith ‘‘ stuck to’? was “‘his salary”’. It is this 
sort of foolish talk that makes serious and useful critic- 
ism of Ministers very difficult; at times, almost im- 


possible. 


‘* Patriot or Pessimist : an Appeal to the Man in the 
Street ’’, is the name of a pamphlet we have received 
from Sir West Ridgeway. Sir West Ridgeway has 
been ill advised to publish this effusion ; for almost at 
the outset of his onslaught on the newspapers whose 
politics he does not like occurs a truly distressing error 
in taste. He appears to gloat over the fact that, as he 
elegantly says, the woman of England has still *‘ to 
lick her stamps ’’; and then, with a sneer at two 
noble ladies ’’ who disliked the Insurance Act, he goes 
on to liken them to Donna Julia in Byron’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan ’’—‘‘ whispering ‘I will ne’er consent’, con- 
sented !’’ Sir West Ridgeway should in future reserve 


* his studied insults for men. 


The Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Warrington, 
and Mr. Justice Bray have unanimously found that the 
child Charles Eugene Edward Slingsby is not the legi- 
timate son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Slingsby and, 
therefore, has no claim to the Slingsby estates. This 
reverses the judgment of Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane 
—a judgment partially based on his perception of a 
likeness between the child and his alleged parents. The 
Master of the Rolls finds that any such likeness is ‘‘ of 
the slightest possible importance and cannot be set 
against the facts’’. As to the calling in of Sir George 
Frampton to corroborate the likeness, the Master of 
the Rolls briefly dismisses it as being ‘‘ wrong ”’. 


The facts to which the Master of the Rolls refers 
sufficiently explain the unanimity of the Court. It is 
proved that Mrs. Slingsby advertised for a male child 
at the time of her alleged confinement. This confine- 
ment—of which no conclusive evidence is to hand— 
apparently took place in a small flat with no servant to 
look after her. Every allowance was made by the 
Master of the Rolls in his judgment for the possibility 
of conspiracy and ‘‘ tainted” evidence. But the final 
judgment is delivered without hesitation. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The restriction in the import of paper and the 
scarcity that will result may make it necessary for 
the SATURDAY Review to curtail the surplus copies 
ordered by the trade to meet the casual demands. 

We hope, therefore, that readers of the SATURDAY 
Review will assist in this economy of paper by giving 
their newsagent a definite order, or by forwarding 
a subscription direct to the office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

Without this precaution some difficulty may be 
experienced in obtaining the Review. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE MARRIED MEN: AND THE MILITARY 
SERVICE ACT. 


HE married attested men, no doubt, have a real 
grievance, though we do not much like the way 
some of them—a minority—are protesting at meetings 
on Tower Hill and elsewhere. Their real grievance is 
this: far too many of the single men who come under 
the Military Service Act have been suffered to find their 
way into so-called reserved occupations—including, 
absurd to say, lace and tobacco—and so avoid their 
duty; whilst not a few of the exemptions through the 
Tribunals have been much too lenient. That is their 
only legitimate grievance, and it will. have to be 
redressed. As a matter of fact, Lord Derby—who is 
being most unreasonably abused by some of the men, 
and who defended himself with natural warmth in his 
speech in the House of Lords on Wednesday—had 
made up his mind before the outcry arose at all to move 
in the matter—indeed, to redress the grievance of the 
married attested men many weeks before they knew 
they had a grievance. We hold no brief whatever for 
Lord Derby; but it is only fair to recall the fact that 
early in the year, in the House of Lords, he expressed 
uneasiness about the number of reserved occupations, 
and made a vigorous protest. Either the married 
attested men have forgotten that, or they never noticed 
its significance. Why did not the married attested 
men raise their voices against the number of reserved 
occupations directly Lord Derby made his first strong 
protest? Surely they must have seen, with him, 
that these reservations would wrap away too many 
men from military service, single and married alike? 

However, we need not go further into that matter. 
It is enough to say that the demand of the men who 
patriotically and in good faith attested must be granted, 
and that the number of these reserved occupations must 
be summarily cut down; and that, as regards the single 
men, these must be—according to the Prime Minister’s 
pledge to the patriotic married men—called up for 
service in much larger numbers before the married 
attested men are. We are sure Lord Derby will force 
the pace in this matter, and that before very long all 
legitimate cause for the present outcry will have passed 
away. It is true that there is also a section of men 
who have discovered or imagined an additional griev- 
ance: ‘‘the only fair way ’’, they protest, ‘‘ is to call 
up all the married men. Why should so many young 
married unattested men be allowed to stay at home 
and seize the jobs and make good money?’ Our reply 
to that would be this: ‘‘ You should have asked for a 
fair and general law for all a year ago, or even six 
months ago. Many of you have been writing to the 
‘ Daily Mail’ of late demanding in effect ‘ Conscript 
the lot of us!’ Why did you not write the same 
demand just a year ago when the ‘ Daily Mail’, on 
15 March 1915, began its compulsion crusade? Or 
why did you not help the Sarurpay Review a little in 
the matter when it began to press for compulsion in 
October, November, and December 1914? It would 
have been a good lead then to the last Government, 
which was wobbling about, and clearly enough needed 
above all things a lead from the electors.”’ 

There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to—general obligatory military 
service! The married attested men to-day are a little 
late in taking the tide. Consequently, we think they 
will have to possess their souls in patience till the tide 
is full again for the completion of the fair and general 
law. 


But there is just one other thing in regard to this 
protest of married attested men which we really must 
say, though we do not wish in any way to exacerbate 
the unpleasant wrangle. It is this: After all, what 
is it all married men in this country to-day are expected 
to do if they have sound bodies and are of a serviceable 
age? The answer is they are expected to defend their 
country from the Germans: they are expected to defend 
their wives and daughters from being dishonoured, 
their homes from being burnt down, and their liberties 
from being taken away by an utterly barbarous and 
ruthless enemy. To do this they must place themselves 
at the disposal of Lord Kitchener and those who are 
responsible for the defence of the country: and Lord 
Kitchener must put a rifle in their hands, or a shovel 
or a pick, just as appears to him most suitable. 

It will not do for the serviceable age married man 

to say in reply to this: ‘‘ I will defend my wife, home, 
and liberty when the Germans land here; meanwhile 
I stand aside ’’ ; for their wives, daughters, homes, and 
liberties are being defended only by serving for the 
State now in France and Belgium, and by serving 
now for the State here at home. If the married men 
and the single men serving now in France and at home 
had adopted the ‘‘I will defend’”’, etc., line of argu- 
ment and stood aside, the Germans would have over- 
run Europe; and it is absolutely certain they would 
presently have come over here and overcome us. The 
‘*T will defend when . . .’’ line of argument is a very 
bad and unmanly one. 
“ The present difficulty will be got over, though the 
Government will have to stiffen ifself at once and do 
as Lord Derby tells it; and Lord Derby will have 
to be impressive with the Government if there is any 
further delay. The single men must go first—since 
that was the bargain—and lace and tobacco and the 
like will have to stand aside. Lace, as usual, is alto- 
gether too egregious. Who, we wonder, privileged 
lace? Truly the War Office has some very astute and 
subterranean agencies to fight against. It is fashion- 
able to abuse the War Office: it is also fashionable to 
put every possible difficulty in its way. The cantan- 
kerous civilians who are convinced they could run the 
War Office beautifully if only the dull-witted soldiers 
would clear out, bag and baggage, might find, if they 
went in, that they were impeded at every little step 
they tried to take. 

The War Office, in fact, is a very difficult department 
of State to run, and one of the reasons why it is so 
difficult is that to-day it has a host of opponents— 
British, not German—who are fighting it in all sorts 
of sly ways, regardless of the interests of the country 
and of the pressing needs of the Allied Cause. Let us 
be explicit. There is an active section in the country 
to-day that is exceedingly anxious to maim the Mili- 
tary Service Act. That Act is the best and boldest 
stroke of war, it is the hardest thrust at the malignant 
and deadly power of Germany, which stands to the 
credit of the managers here at home of the Allied 
Cause. Those who are anxious to see it fail, who are 
working to that end, are friends of the enemy. Those 
who wish to see it working smoothly, and who do all 
in their power to that end, are friends of the Allies. 
There is no third party at all. This may not be fully 
realised by the public to-day, but it will be; and we 
would warn the No-Conscriptionists, and all who are 
thinking for a moment of working with them for this 
purpose or for that, to think twice before they try to 
worry the Act out of working order or existence ; other- 
wise they will have presently a rough awakening in- 
deed. Sixteen years ago pro-Boerism, affected by 
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shoemakers and political cranks, merely meant broken 
windows: pro-Germanism will be found a far more 
dangerous entertainment than that. 

The Military Service Act has been found absolutely 
essential to the safety of the country, and by the con- 
sent of the vast majority of British people has been 


adopted and applied by the Government. Straight and | 
| tears and exclaimed: ‘‘If we had only known!”’ 


patriotic people will support it earnestly; not on any 
account will they make the slightest attempt, overt or 
covert, to whittle it down or bring it into public dis- 
praise. Opposing the Bill was a vastly different thing 
from opposing the Act. The latter course is treason 
to the State and the Allied Cause. In this matter we 
say: Give full and whole-hearted support to the War 
Office, so that the authorities may be able to get the 
utmost out of the Act; and give it without further 
hullabaloo and jaw. 


THE OFFENSIVE AT VERDUN. 


HE German offensive at Verdun has not hitherto 
given cause for alarm to the Allied leaders. 
Hitherto it has done no more than prove to us yet 
again two cardinal facts as to German military power 
and progress. These two facts are contained in a 
definition of the Prussian system hazarded by Mr. 
Bonar Law at an early stage of the war. Mr. Bonar 
Law described the Prussian system as Napoleonism 
without Napoleon. The Napoleonic machine is there, 
with all the care, forethought, detail, and organisation 
which Napoleon put into his methods. But the genius 
is lacking. We are fighting an enemy who has 
perfected all his instruments, who has for a generation 
applied all his science and thought to the art of war, 
who is incomparably efficient in every department. 
His courage is undoubted; his intensity of concentra- 
tion and his singleness of mind and will are inhumanly 
sustained; his driving power in speed and weight is 
unequalled. But here, happily for Europe, we are able 
to pause and thankfully add that there has as yet 
been no sign at the head of this marvellous machine of 
any infallible genius for war. There has been 
nothing as yet in the careers of Hindenburg, Falken- 
hayn, and the rest corresponding to that ‘‘ star ’’ which 
Napoleon followed, and which has invariably attended 
the great masters. We have seen scarcely a scintilla- 
tion from that star—nothing which corresponds by land 
with the Nelson touch by sea. We have not yet been 
required to add another name to that shining list of 
great leaders who move through history in an atmo- 
sphere of audacity and glamour and complete success. 
Complete success, indeed, is the one thing which 
twenty months of surpassingly able and efficient 
management of the most powerful military machine 
that has ever been put in motion has been consistently 
denied to the German General Staff. Complete success 
in war, now as in the days of Hannibal or Alexander, 
means nothing less than the capture or destruction of 
the opposing force. This must be so thoroughly 
effected that further fighting is impossible. The 
Germans are fully aware of this. They have attempted 
it again and again, and again and again they have 
failed. The great drive towards Paris failed at the 
Marne. The great drive into Poland, pushed hard 
against an enemy starved for munitions and often most 
perilously entangled, also failed. The lesser drive 
against the Serbian army, a small army threatened 
upon every side, apparently barred from safety by in- 
accessible roads and cruel weather, failed again. The 
German leaders have never yet succeeded in breaking, 
isolating, or destroying the opposing mass. The 
immense weight and speed of the German machine, the 
perfection of its organisation and equipment, its ruth- 
less specialism and laborious application of forethought 
and system to every working part—all this has hitherto 
enabled the German armies successfully to drive and 
batter their opponents, to plan enormous battues, and 
acquire hundreds of square miles of yielded territory. 


But the German General Staff at the end of each big 
chapter of its progress appears as a military Sisyphus. 
The Allied armies have had again to be met. They 
are unbroken to-day, and adding continually to their 
relative strength. 

A German officer taken prisoner at Dixmude at the 
time of the drive towards Calais, when he learned how 
weakly the line in front of him had been held, burst into 


There we discover the Achilles’ heel of this Prussian 
system. It does not take the chances which genius 
takes, or have any of the intuitions which genius has. 
Napoleon, one feels, would have known, or acted as if 
he had known. But there is no Napoleon in the 
Prussian camp. Napoleon would not have allowed the 
English after Le Cateau to achieve the miracle of 
their escape. The English escaped owing, apparently, 
to the massive inertia of the German machine, which 
rolled upon its appointed way, taking no chances. 
German leadership is sound. It makes few mistakes 
which thorough competence can avoid. It is worthy 
of close study and continuous respect. But it has not 
so far shown any of the qualities we associate with 
true military genius. 

A brief retrospect of the military career of the 
German armies during the last twenty months, 
emphasising as it does the strength and efficiency of 
Germany, but emphasising also the lack in it of any 
element of the unaccountable and the marvellous, is 
excellent equally as a sedative to false alarms and as a 
tonic for hard and continuous effort. There is nothing 
strange in Germany’s success by land. Every element 
of this success is traceable to definite preparation, to 
expert and continuous training, to hard figures and 
facts and schedules. The success of Germany, so far 
as it goes, can be fully explained. It brings with it no 
terror of the unknown. It obeys inevitable rules— 
rules which decree that long preparation and hard work 
have, in war as in other matters, certain definite and 
measurable advantages. Here we get our cue in 


.tegard to the present fighting around Verdun. We 


see as yet nothing new in the quality of our enemy o- 
of the task he has set us. We see in motion the same 
vast machine. We recognise the same ability in its 
direction. We measure again the size of our problem. 
But we have less reason than ever to fear that the 
Allied armies will be unequal to the task of smashing it. 

For nearly a month the German armies have battered 
at the iron salient of Verdun. They have dinted it; 
but they have not as yet achieved any military ad- 
vantage at all commensurate with their losses. They 
have shown that, given certain sacrifices and a certain 
output of material, the opposing front positions of 
their opponents can be rendered untenable. But they 
have not yet shown a sign of achieving their main 
purpose. Meantime they are losing soldiers. M. 
Clemenceau estimates that the Germans in their offen- 
sive are losing three to one. At any rate, they are 
losing disproportionately, and they are not thereby 
postponing the day of reckoning. That day comes 
steadily nearer. Of that the Allies are now thoroughly 
assured. They need not base their certainty upon 
stories of Germany starving for bread and butter, or 
calling out her boys and invalids. They base it upon 
their own steady preparations, which are turning the 
unequal struggle of the last twelve months into a 
struggle where resolution is backed with reserves of 
guns and shells and men. The Germans have not in 
front of them at Verdun an army out-munitioned and 
under-supplied as in Poland last year. The familiar 
drive is not so easy as it was, quite apart from any 
breaking or surrounding of the opposing armies. At 
the threshold of the new year it is being brought home 
to the Germans that the first period of the war—the 
period of inequality and of possible surprise—is 
finished. The Germans are now testing the quality of 
their own military mathematics applied by an enemy 
who grows stronger with every passing day. Genius 
apart, we know that the balance of those military 
mathematics begins even now to turn against the 
Germans. The late lull in the fighting before Verdun 
found the Allied armies in the West in a mood of quiet 
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confidence. For three weeks the enemy had used | all is a decrease in the national efficiency ’’. Yet the 
every resource at his command; but the quality which | British Empire and her arts and letters were not 
alone can save the Central Powers from ultimate defeat | achieved by teetotalism, and in this war the French 
had not appeared. The Germans have made a hammer | troops drink wine and the British have their tots of 
for Thor; but it is not in the hand of Thor. It is in| rum. Both armies enforce the principle of modera- 
the hand of Nasmyth, worked as a steam-hammer by | tion on those who wish to drink too much. 


an extremely efficient machine. We can calculate the 


horse-power and act accordingly. 


MODERATION IS TRUE ECONOMY. 


This principle should be no less active in civil dis- 
cipline over drunkenness, but civilian regulations 
have not the power of military rules and laws, and we 
fear that they have but little effect on the intemperate. 
Zealots dissent from this view, for their unscientific 


“If we can possibly convince the nation that success habit is to accept any evidence that pleases them; 


in the great task it has undertaken depends very 
largely upon removing this drag [of drink] on its 


unlike the inspectors of constabulary for England and 
Wales, who criticised this week the misuse made of one 


efficiency, then I feel confident that at the end of fact—a decrease in the number of prosecutions for 


the war, however successful we may be in a mili- 
tary sense, we shall regard this as the greatest 
triumph of all.’”,—Mr. Lloyd George on Drink 
Control, g March 1916. 


T is impolitic for a statesman to talk much in 
I public about the drink question unless he talked 
of it with equal fervour in the pre-war times. Exces- 
sive drinking was an old evil in factories and mines 
long before there was a Ministry of Munitions, yet Mr. 
Lloyd George was never on the side of employers. It 
is personal experience in the handling of organised 
labour that has turned him into a zealot, and zealotry 
of every sort believes that nothing succeeds like 
excess: excess in hopes, in words, in push and go, 
and often in actions which are insolent to temperate 
persons, who are the main strength of a nation. Zea- 
lots find it easier to look upon drink as the cause of 
labour troubles than to be plodding men of science, who 
regard immoderate drinking as a symptom of three 
evils : thoughtless habit, bad education, dismal machine- 
like work in nasty ‘‘ hives of industry’’. To blame 


drink because there are many persons who know not | 


how to use it well is as foolish as to blame marriage 
because the Divorce Court is busy. 
Also, it is better to teach that moral reform comes 


from self-respect and self-control than that it can come | 
to a man from outside in an Act of Parliament which | 
narrows the limits of a just freedom. Moderation in | 
the use of alcohol is known to be especially needful in | 
the United Kingdom, because industrialism is a great — 


tax on the national health, and also because of the 
work that each generation has to do in trying climates, 


as in India. But as soon as we pass from these evi- | 


dent points to the national value of teetotalism, history 
and heredity warn us that a race cannot give up its 


inherited diet and drink without changing its inherited | 


temperament and character. All the greatest work in 


English history has been done with the help of some | 


stimulant, mainly beer and wine, and no work more 
varied or more wonderful is found in mankind’s 
achievements. Probably it would have been greater 


still but for the excess of drinking that custom during | 


many ages tolerated among the men of all classes; but | 
this assumption is aside from the main question. Tee- 
totalism is like celibacy—useful and necessary to some 
persons and free to the choice of everybody. On the 
other hand, many indisputable facts—and among them | 
the virility of the Jews in all climates—prove that a 
moderate use of drink, by the right persons, is an aid | 
to efficiency. 


Some zealots understand that self-control is the only | 
discipline that a reasonable man can accept without | 
shame over the morals of his domestic life; but they | 
wish to see drink prohibited because they imagine that | 
a nation is harmed even by temperance. Here is Mr. 
George B. Wilson, secretary of the United Kingdom | 
Alliance, who reports year after year on the national 
drink bill, and who speaks of the ‘‘ waste ”’ of foodstuffs 
and of coal used in brewing and distilling. Then he gives | 
himself away by admitting that the residual products 
are valuable, and that military and industrial affairs 
probably employ ‘‘ more than half of the 47,990,000 
proof gallons distilled ’’. Another zealot says: ‘‘ Taken 
in the aggregate, the services absorbed by this [liquor] 
trade are on a gigantic scale, and the net result of it 


drunkenness. Not only have the police been short- 
handed, after sending many men to the front, but they 
have had to meet a great many unusual claims on their 
time, all connected with emergency Acts of Parliament. 
For these reasons drunkards have been freer than in 
ordinary times. The inspectors say: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
only definite evidence on the drink question is to be 
gathered from brewing companies, which seem to 
show, at all events, an increase of consumption ’’. 
This statement applies, we assume, to local evidence 
here and there, for in 1915 the quantity of beer drunk 
in the United Kingdom was less than in 1914, less by 
4,781,000 bulk barrels. Heavier duty had this effect, but, 
while getting from beer-drinkers a contribution to the 
war of £22,210,000, it seems to have driven many per- 
sons to the most insidious drinks—spirits, whose sale 
increased by 3,326,000 proof gallons. No believer in 
moderation can like these figures. Beer is England’s 
national drink, and it is as wholesome as light French 
wine when it is not misused. We note also a steady 
decline in the sale of wine—a blow to our French 
| Allies. Then there is the domestic use of rum, which 
| in a year increased in a startling way. At present, 
| then, the control of drink has favoured spirits, which 


_ put to the strongest test the self-control of thirsty 
| workmen. 


| The Ministry of Munitions has taken over all the 
patent still distilleries of the kingdom and as many of the 
pot still distilleries as can be kept busy; but the spirits 
in bond at the end of 1915 was a five years’ supply of 
British spirits and nearly a two years’ supply of foreign. 
| Yet Mr. Lloyd George says of his ‘‘ painful duty ’’ as 
| “‘the greatest distiller in the world ’’: ‘‘ We are help- 
_ ing temperance in rather singular ways. In fact, I am 
doing my best to provide whisky for the Germans, and 
if the whisky pellets which I am distilling for them will 
| do half as much harm to the Germans as they have 
| done to people in this country, I shall feel very well 
| satisfied, and so will every good patriot, too’’. Yet in 
_ the same frothy speech he seemed to box the compass : 
_“* We are endeavouring to set up provisions for food 
_ and temperance drinks, as a rule, in works, so that the 
men engaged on munition work may not be forced, 


_ during their dinner and tea intervals, into the public 


houses, where I do not think they indulge excessively 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquor [‘‘ drink too 
much ”’ is the simple meaning], but where, at any rate, 
there is the temptation for some of them to remain too 


_long’’. If the workmen do not drink too much, why 


all this pother about placing the sale of alcohol ‘‘ under 


_ such control as it never has been under before—at 


any rate, in this country’’? Besides, one invariable 


| effect of zealotry is a reaction against its fever and its 


inconsequent rhetoric. 

If Mr. Lloyd George understood that moderation in 
speech, as in all other acts, is at once the finest test 
of self-control and the truest economy, his views on 
the drink question, which now contradict each other, 
would get into touch with practical statesmanship. 
Among other things he would see that the words ‘‘ tem- 
perance’’ and ‘‘ intemperance’ should be applied to 
the use and abuse of all foods and of all drinks. Let 
him study the harm done by the misuse of tea, and 
coffee, and cocoa, for example. Boiled tea—tea that 
stews all day on the hob in so many workmen’s homes 
—has very bad effects, particularly on children; foreign 
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doctors often forbid their patients to drink coffee; and 
as for cocoa taken to excess, it would slacken the 
energy and dull the mind of any man. Yet cocoa and 
its Quakers are lightly taxed, with two results: in a 
year the imports of raw cocoa for use in the British 
Isles increased from 64,055,830 lbs. to 104,211,114 lbs., 
and the sale of prepared cocoa went up from 193,239 
cwts. to 278,097 cwts. Tea alone has a falling sale, 
the decrease in a year being 361,233 Ibs. : a cup or two 
per head of the population. Coffee has risen in hun- 
dredweights from 269,440 to 305,358. 

Higher taxes would check this and other extrava- 
gance; and their indirect control would be less galling 
to most persons than are fussy restrictions advertised 
by political speeches and implying that the nation is 
a toper, a glutton, and a fool. 


THE ANONYMOUS MINISTER. 


HE affair which has come to be associated with 
the name of Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., is not 
merely one of those titillating personal matters which 
in normal times are a theme for party rage and gossip 
at the club. It is really a grave and an extremely dis- 
quieting affair. Mr. Alden’s indiscretion affects the 
efficiency of Cabinet Government as it has been prac- 
tised for generations. It affects also the honour of 
those who at present have the tradition of Cabinet 
government in their keeping. More particularly it 
affects the Prime Minister himself, who is the chief 
warden or trustee of that tradition. 

The full, clear facts of the case have appeared in 
only one English newspaper. The ‘‘ Morning Post ’”’ 
at once perceived the importance of this affair and has 
followed every stage of it in a most responsible and able 
manner. The trouble began on 12 February, when 
Mr. Alden’s constituents at Wood Green met to con- 
sider Mr. Alden’s vote on the Military Service Act. 
Mr. Alden said at that meeting that ‘‘ His vote on the 
Bill was to be regarded as a protest against the in-* 
trigue and plotting by which it was preceded. His 
action was prompted by a present member of the 
Cabinet, who had asked him to organise opposition to 
the Bill, as the hands of the Premier were being forced 
by the compulsion party.’’ This amounts to saying 
that a member of the Government not only revealed to 
Mr. Alden what was taking place at private meetings 
of the Cabinet, but that this member of the Government 
actually asked Mr. Alden to intrigue against his 
colleagues, and to bring to bear on their decisions 
influences from outside specially manufactured for the 
purpose. Mr. Alden, in fact, accused a member of 
the Government, name unknown, of acting disloyally 
towards the Prime Minister and of ignoring the most 
important principle of our Cabinet system. 

Clearly this is not a matter for jaunty and evasive 
answers and speeches from junior Ministers. It is a 
matter for the Government firmly to settle without de- 
lay. They at least, when they come to look into the 
affair, will understand what is really at issue. This is 
not a question of Mr. Percy Alden’s personal character 
or political opinions. Sir John Simon assures us that 
Mr. Alden is a man whose friendship he is proud to 
acknowledge, a man of integrity and honour. Mr. 
Montagu has also proclaimed his personal esteem for 
Mr. Alden. These declarations are useful, but, far 
from disposing of the matter, as Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Montagu curiously believe, they only make it the 
more urgent. We are concerned, not primarily with 
the character and conduct of Mr. Alden, but with the 
character and conduct of an anonymous Minister 
against whom Mr. Alden has made one of the gravest 
charges which can be brought against an English 
politician. If Mr. Alden is ail that his friends in the 
Government claim for him, if he is the able and 
thoroughly estimable man they describe, his charges are 
all the more deserving of the special attention of the 
Government. 

There is just one preliminary point on which it is 


Mr. Alden was an honourable man, has gone on to say, 
or to suggest, that Mr. Alden, when he made the 

at Wood Green, was not entirely responsible for his 
conduct; that his speech was ‘‘ undoubtedly a regret- 
table lapse ’’; but that when men are ill, as Mr. Alden 
was ill, they are apt to make mistakes. What exactly 
does Sir John Simon mean by this? Does he mean to 
say that Mr. Alden was too ill to state the facts, and 
that his charges against the anonymous Minister are 
therefore wrong? Or does he mean to say that Mr. 
Alden’s charges are true, but that it was a ‘‘ regrettable 
lapse’ of Mr. Alden to publish them—a lapse which 
only a very ill man would have committed? The con- 
text of Sir John Simon’s obscure apology for Mr. Alden 
suggests it is the publication of the charges which is 
regarded as the ‘‘ regrettable lapse’’. The suggestion 
is that Ministers may blab, but that the blabbees are 
expected to keep quiet about it. Again it must be 
pointed out that we are not concerned in this affair 
with the rights and wrongs of Mr. Alden’s personal 
share in its ventilation. The grave matter as to which 
the public has a right to require a full explanation is 
not whether Mr. Alden was right or wrong to give 
away. the Minister, but whether this Minister did or 
did not give away his colleagues. Most people will 
be inclined to think that Mr. Alden, being under the 
impression that he was unwarrantably in the confidence 
of a Cabinet Minister, might quite reasonably share the 
privilege with his constituents. They, at any rate, 
have more right to Mr. Alden’s political secrets than a 
private member of the House of Commons has to the 
secrets of the Cabinet. 

Whether Mr. Alden quite likes to be excused is his 
own affair. For our part, we find not a jot of evidence 
of irresponsibility in Mr. Alden’s conduct. He not 
only made a speech at Wood Green, but, having made 
it, he wrote a letter to the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ defining 
it, correcting it, making it more precise, and referring 
the public to the ‘‘ Wood Green Sentinel’’ of 18 
February for an accurate report of what he actually 
did say, and is ready to make good. The only point 
corrected is immaterial to the main question of the 
privacy of Cabinet meetings and the loyalty of Minis- 
ters one to another. Mr. Alden’s correction merely 
antedates the confidence of the anonymous Minister. 
This confidence, it seems, occurred not after the Mili- 
tary Service Bill was introduced, but during the vexed 
days which preceded it. 

And now we can leave Mr. Alden out of this affair. 
He is no more than a witness whose evidence has been 
accepted by the very parties who are most interested 
in discrediting its good faith, We turn to the Prime 
Minister’s part and to the part of his spokesmen in 
the House. On 23 February a question was put as 
to the truth or falsehood of the charges. Mr. Asquith 
said in reply that Mr. Alden’s statement was ‘‘ without 
foundation ’’. Here was flat denial, and apparently 
an end to the whole matter. A Prime Minister does 
not usually make so definite a denial of charges publicly 
preferred against one of his colleagues without previous 
enquiry. But at this point the supervision of this affair 
passed from Mr. Asquith, whose direct personal 
concern it was, to the hands of anyone who happened 
to be in the House. And so it happened that a further 
question, put a little later on a matter of detail, was 
answered by Mr. Lloyd George to the effect that ‘‘ The 
Prime Minister has no knowledge of anything of the 
kind’’. This opened up the whole matter afresh, and 
led to the debate of last Friday week in the House—a 
debate in which Sir John Simon and Mr. Montagu 
unhappily obscured the whole point at issue, and un- 
successfully attempted to sneer it out of court. Sif 
John Simon, of course, had other objects. His refer- 
ences to Sir Edward Carson, for example, intended 
mischief; but, so far as this affair is concerned, the 
speeches of Sir John Simon and Mr. Montagu 


amounted to this—that Mr. Alden was an honourable 

man; and that so were they all, all honourable men. 
Unfortunately, an irreconcilable difference of opinion 

as to a simple matter of fact divides these honourable 


well to be clear. Sir John Simon, after saying that 
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is only one possible way out with credit. The Govern- 
ment should take this matter up and have it thoroughly 
inquired into. The affair to-day is everywhere dis- 
cussed. The names of at least three Ministers are 
being freely handed about as possible candidates for a 
black cap, which may, on discovery, be found to fit 
no one at all! This gossip must be nipped by bringing 
the truth out into the open and getting this whole 
matter of Cabinet decorum settled in the clearest terms. 

Perhaps it is as well that the opportunity has been 
given to the Prime Minister to define afresh the prin- 
ciple of inviolable secrecy of the Cabinet. It will be an 
end of Cabinet Government if once our Ministers get 
the feeling that their confidential advice is in reality half 
public, half private; that there is no real security from 
political eavesdropping. Upon that all our constitu- 
tional writers are at one with the common sense of the 
public. If Cabinet meetings are to be held upon a 
platform there is an end of Cabinet efficiency ; for no 
man can frankly speak his mind half-conscious of an 
invisible audience waiting to trip him and bring him to 
account. The Prime Minister has now been given an 
opportunity by the raising of this whole matter of 
Cabinet secrecy in its crude form to put an end once for 
all to those haif-revelations, semi-confessions, nods and 
nudges which have been far too frequent of late. 
When the Coalition Government took office, and this 
nodding and nudging was at its height, we protested 
very strongly against it. We urged that Mr. Asquith 
should be allowed a free hand to choose his Ministers 
and to keep his confidence. Matters have not greatly 
improved since then. There has been too much loose 
talk of what happens, or does not happen, at Cabinet 
meetings; and more than one Minister is disgusted and 
alarmed at the new way of keeping a secret which has 
lately come into fashion. 


THE MISSING ‘‘ PECCAVI”’. 


N the House of Commons this week Colonel Yate 
asked the Government whether married un- 
attested men were ridiculing married attested men for 
being such fools as to answer the country’s call for 
men. Mr. Lloyd George replied that the Government 
had heard of no such ridicule; and he added that, if 
it existed, the men who had done their duty could afford 
to despise it. We agree without reserve; Mr. Lloyd 
George is quite right. But may one add this: if Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends had brought in an all- 
round and fair Military Service Act a year, or more 
than a year, ago, when too clearly it was needed, they 
would also have done their duty. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lloyd George and his supporters preferred to snub 
and often to ridicule those who pressed them to do 
so. Mr. Lloyd George and his supporters clung to 
their old prejudices. Hence many an _ English, 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh soldier was done to death 
in France and Belgium through want of support in the 
trenches. 

Why have not Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
spoken out frankly and straight and said: ‘‘ We were 
all wrong about this question, and, now that we have 
been forced to bring in Compulsion, we take the oppor- 
tunity of freely confessing our fault’’? If Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends had taken this manly course 
they would have won the regard and trust of many an 
opponent who does not altogether trust or highly 
rerard them. We do not want to have in this matter 
that which Lord Salisbury once described in the House 
of Lords as a ‘‘Noble Army of Confessors ”’ 
(beginning, if we recall aright, with Rousseau and 
closing with Lord Ribblesdale!). But we do think that 
a little hearty frankness is good in a case like this, in 
which politicians in high office who, month after 
month, have scolded or girded at their opponents, come 
in the end to adopt their opponents’ line, and yet have 
not so much as one little ‘‘ peccavi’’ by way of atone- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George did his duty, we know, in 
voting for ‘‘ Conscription ’’, but we cannot say that he 
did it in—well—a gracious manner. He is undoubtedly 


a Minister of great activity, and he works unsparingly ; 
his weakness is his desire to secure all the praise for 
work done in munitions, and in his want of candour 
and generosity. 

As to Mr. Montagu, he seems to be still less inclined 
|to graciousness; perhaps his attitude is nunquam 
| peccavi. At any rate, we have noticed a report in the 

Press that he lately met a local Cambridge caucus, and 

_ hinted to them, not obscurely, a hope that after the war 

| the nasty physic of National Service might be put 
away. We shall see about that later. But, anyhow, 
nasty physic is sometimes a useful thing, especially 
when local Radical caucuses of the type engineered by 
that famous man, Mr. Schnadhorst, are concerned ; and 
National Service should act the part of a purge to such 
bodies—purge them of their old parish pump and anti- 
national prejudices. 

If Mr. Lloyd George and his supporters will take a 
bold, straight step—as some good men on their side 
have done—and own frankly : ‘‘ We were all wrong till 
lately in our attitude towards National Service, and we 
did our opponents injustice ’’, they will find that they 
are met in quite as straight and generous a spirit by 
their opponents, and there will be little disposition to 
say much more, whilst the war lasts, of the want of 
foresight and the want of preparation in the last 
Government. Many people wish for an end of the 
talk about want of foresight and preparation; Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Montagu, and their supporters can 
secure this by a few manly, generous words which will 
not injure, but will materially help to increase, their 
reputations. When a true Englishman—or, if it be 
preferred, a true Briton—finds out he has been in the 
wrong in a dispute, he apologises. To this there is no 
exception. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 85) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THe WESTERN Front. 


ERDUN still holds the field of view in the lens of 
every telescope in Europe—a picture of human 
sacrifice on the altar of political necessity. Germany 
is out for more than a pure military decision. The two 
great battles alternately waged on the eastern and 
western banks of the river Meuse cannot be said to 
have achieved for German arms the strategical ad- 
vantages anticipated by the Great General Staff. 
Minor tactical objectives have undoubtedly been 
gained, but at a price hardly commensurate with the 
slaughter thereby entailed. The third phase of the 
duel has yet to be staged, and our Ally awaits the 
attempt with calm and confidence; yet the importance 
of the decision by arms at this epoch of the struggle 
can hardly be overrated. Verdun promises to be a 
battle of giants—a test of the fighting capacity of man 
against man—and it is for that reason that the contest 
must be one that is fought out in an arena selected by 
the Teuton for a gladiatorial combat. The weight of 
German arms has been brought to bear on a spot where 
moral force will decide the question as to which is the 
better man—the Teuton or the Gaul. A great stake is, 
therefore, at hand. France knows aright that should 
the profligate princeling who now directs the German 
arms at Verdun emerge from the duel with sword 
aloft as a conquering hero a turning-point in the war 
may have been reached, and that coming generations 
of humanity might be called upon to face a still greater 
burden than that which their ancestors have fought so 
hard to lighten. The Allies have already had cause to 
learn from their foes that sacrifice of life is not a 
deterrent in the crisis of a nation’s honour and 
ambition. No losses could be greater than those of 
this war on both Eastern and Western theatres; and 
yet, appalling as they have been, Germany still finds 
material for the furtherance of her aspirations. 
Past wars have taught the Teuton that Nature 
compels mankind never to mourn too long over 
the dead. But she has yet a new lesson to 
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learn. The fruits of her triumphs for the past fifty 
years, where her adversaries have been called upon 
to foot the bills, may have blinded her to the fact 
that the effects of this Armageddon will be present 
for centuries in national debt piled Pelion on top of 
Ossa, whether she win or lose. Is she fighting with 
such desperation to save, among other reasons, a 
threatened bankruptcy? The Germans as soldiers are 
indeed no unworthy foes. In spite of the efforts of the 
past three weeks to capture well-prepared positions, 
they continue to attack with a courage that seems little 
abated by only partial success. Will they attempt a 
combined final effort on the two banks of the Meuse 
from the positions that they have won? Methinks they 
will, for their leaders appear to have resolved that upon 
victory at Verdun the die is cast as to whether the 
German spirit of offensive in the West is to change its 
tone and surrender its soul to the depressing influence 
of a pure defensive. To fail at Verdun after the long 
preparation for the operation, after the stupendous 
efforts and sacrifices that she has made, would be 
tantamount to acknowledgment that all the military 
virtues which it has been for years the aim of her chiefs 
to impregnate into the minds of a nation in arms had 
received a smashing blow, that the honour of German 
arms was sullied, and that the moral feeling of 
superiority over her enemy was on the wane. With 
the decline of that sterling worth in an army confidence 
in leadership becomes strained. Is it for that reason, 
we may ask, that the German soldier is not permitted 
to think for himself? Is it for that reason that the iron 
discipline of the barrack-yard, the severe service 
regulations, the inflexible drill, is made the foundation 
upon which to build military virtues? Pride and high 
feeling, esprit de corps, qualities in an army formed in 
a time of peace, and highly prized, are props upon 
which a soldiery can be brought back to reason, if 
necessity demands, in a period of war. Soldiers of all 
nations have seldom failed to respond to an appeal from 
a trusted leader when adversity has befallen them. 
The highest spirit in the world, however, cannot fail 
to show a symptom of depression at a check. It 
is then that the true leader can galvanise fresh 
life into his forces, for the army will achieve 
nothing if left to itself. Is it for this reason, 
we may ask, that Mackensen and old von 
Haeseler have come upon the scene, to breathe afresh 
the spirit of the conqueror among a brave soldiery 
baulked of their promise of assured success in the ven- 
ture to which they are committed? The picture of re- 
peated failure to achieve the set purpose lies before the 
new German masses as they are successively launched 
upon their task and thrown into the struggle. It sounds 
an inhuman strain to put upon a soldiery repeatedly to 
traverse a battle-ground carpeted with fallen comrades. 
Will the bond snap, we may well ask? Neither side 
can yet be said to be the conqueror. 

The moral effects of such a great battle, it must 
be noted, are greater on the side of the conquered than 
on that of the conqueror. They lead to greater losses 
in physical force, which then in turn react upon moral. 
It takes an opposite direction on the one side from 
that on the other. As it undermines the energies of 
the conquered, so it elevates the power and energy of 
the conqueror. On this moral effect, therefore, 
depends a special weight in war. If this effect is more 
powerful in an important combat than in a smaller one, 
so, again, it is much more powerful in a great general 
action than in a second-rate battle. He who has not 
shared in a reverse, however small, will have difficulty 
in forming for himself a living or quite true idea of 
all that it may signify. The Allies in the Western 
theatre were destined in August 1914 to open the 
campaign with this high trial. Providence, in 
the form of brave Samsonoff, came upon the 
scene in the Eastern theatre at the critical 
moment when the tension of moral in the 
Allied armies was well-nigh strained to breaking point. 
There is little fear of a repetition of such trial if they 
to themselves be but true. It is now the turn of the 
German to undergo the test at a time and place of his 


own choosing. At all hazards must this fight be fought 
by the Allies to a successful issue. Think of the effect 
of victory over the Germans, apart from a stubborn 
defeat of their army, the effect upon the nation and 
the Government. It points to the collapse of hopes 
stretched to the utmost, the downfall of all self-reliance. 
The prolonged preparations made by Germany for this 
great struggle, the immensity of the masses thrown 
into the conflict, the determined and persistent effort to 
reach a decision, lead one to be rash enough to predict 
that it is a last throw for victory in the Western 
theatre. If the prediction be correct, we shall regret 
to our dying days that 100,000 British bayonets were 
not sharing in the sacrifice and the triumph of their 
staunch Allies. It has ceased to be a strategic battle, 
for the element of surprise has faded into oblivion. 

If not for a strategic purpose, is it possible that in 
this twentieth century men in their hundreds of 
thousands are to be put under for dynastic whims? 
Has the Great General Staff been fooled for the purpose 
of encircling the empty skull of the Crown Prince with 
laurel wreaths? Better men than he have succumbed 
to such vanity, and sent thousands to their deaths 
purely to bolster up a name and save a reputation. 
Let Clausewitz speak: ‘‘ However highly we must 
esteem courage and firmness in war, and however little 
prospect there is of victory to him who cannot resolve 
to seek it by the exertion of all his power, still there is 
a point beyond which perseverance can only be termed 
desperate folly, and therefore can meet with no appro- 
bation from any critic. In the most celebrated of all 
battles—that of Belle Alliance—Buonaparte used his 
last reserve in an effort to retrieve a battle which was 
past being retrieved. He spent his last farthing, and 
fled then as a beggar from the battlefield and the 
Empire ’’. 

PORTUGAL IN THE WAR ARENA. 
An old Ally, for whom we have fought and bled in 


_ past centuries, has thought fit to step upon the war 


stage and range her forces upon the side of right in 
the great Armageddon. Portugal enters the strife in 
good time. 

The military question cannot, of course, be ignored. 
In the campaign in East Africa, where General Smuts is 
in a fair way to capture from Germany the last of her 
remaining colonies, it is indispensable that all loop- 
holes for escape of the German forces should be barred 
to them. Portuguese East Africa, on the south of the 
German territory, should close the remaining door. 
Now that operations on the West Coast of Africa have 
ceased it would afford the veterans of the successful 
campaign recently waged in the Cameroons and 
Nigeria an opportunity of prosecuting an offensive 
campaign from the south of German East Africa in 
conjunction with the forces under General Smuts which 
are moving down from the north. But it must be no 
half-effort or half-measure with the risk of failure that 
has already befallen our arms when tackling German- 
led colonial forces. We cannot afford to allow any of 
our armed forces to lie idle at this moment. The 
transfer of our West African troops to the Eastern 
shores of the continent would be a welcome reinforce- 
ment for a leader who has a gigantic task before him. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE GERMAN PACK. 
By E. B. Ossorn. 


N Germany the “‘ political biologist ’’ has been a 
very useful instrument in the hands of those who 
assume (for it is the merest assumption) that a swift 
succession of wars is necessary to preserve the health 
and strength of a polity. His function has been to 
expound and expand in pseudo-scientific terms the 
saying of William von Humboldt: ‘‘ The influence of 
war upon the character of a people is one of the most 
profitable phenomena for the perfecting of the human 
race.’’ There is a measure of truth, no doubt, in all 
such war-like texts. A long peace breeds in a nation 
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luxury and a habit of parasitic dependence, mob-rule, 
and the mob-exponent, the great illusion of Pacifism,* 
and the national Accidie which is a symptom of it. 
War must be accepted, as Treitschke said, as a terrible 


| 


| still survives as a political principle with demagogues 


of every possible and impossible type. The mob- 
orator, it is true, always insists that there must be no 


| appeal from the shout of the mob—that there is nothing 


medicine exhibited by the living God. But no Divine | 
prescription insists that a nation, to be healthy and | 
strong, must wage a war of conquest every generation, | 


which seems to be an axiom of Prussian statecrait. 
This expansion of von Humboldt’s maxim has been 
excused by the creation of a curious assemblage of 
pseudo-scientific dogmas which permeate the writings 
of such kept publicists as the renegade Houston Cham- 
berlain (the Sir Pandarus of his ignoble trade) and 
exist to justify in German eyes all possible German 
wars of extermination. All other peoples are mongrel 
breeds; ‘‘ manure-folk’’, in fact, who were created 
merely to prepare the soil fora superior race. Professor 
Delbriick’s ideaj that it is the highest duty of this 
generation ‘‘ to see to it that the world be not divided 
up between the English and the Russians, but that 
German and French influences, and those of the smaller 
nations, so far as they have any cultural value, should 


vital in a nation’s life save the struggle between the 
Sausage-seller and the Taphlagonian, the merits of 
which must be finally determined by a process of count- 
ing noses. But he also insists, paradoxically, that the 
individual—in the guise of the conscientious objector, 
for example—has a right to set his personal predilec- 
tions above the necessity of the State—in other words, 
to revise the terms of an imaginary contract with 
society. The theory opposed to Rousseau’s is that 
which regards the family as the primitive social unit, 


_ from which was developed the tribe and, as time went 


on, larger and more flexible social organisations— 


_ until, last of all, we reach the nation of historic times. 


In the hands of such legalists as Sir Henry Maine this 
theory has proved a pregnant hypothesis; it has eluci- 
dated the origin of law, a conception rooted in the 


_ patria potestas, and other problems of the individual’s 


be preserved ’’, has been left far behind by the megalo- | 


maniacs who have been making munitions of Kultur for 


| the social habit. 


the war now in being. The brutality of England, the | 


degeneracy of France, the barbarism of Russia, the 
decrepitude of Italy—these are the new cries which 
have been invented to cheer on the German pack to the 
conquest of the world. The ‘‘ manure-folk ’’ are invited 
to a spectacle of the Kaiser holding up the Cosmos by 
its brush while his war hounds leap up and fill the air 
with futurist music. The similitude of the pack is, of 
course, sedulously avoided. Kultur is presented to us, 
indeed, as a kind of disciplined gregariousness which 
enables Germans, alone among ‘“‘ beaked things that 
have no wings,”’ to realise all the power of a purposeful 
crowd without any of its curious and well-ascertained 
weaknesses and vagaries. That is to say, German 
teachers of folk-psychology would have the world 
believe that the German people (or any part of it) is a 
self-conscious entity, which does not even require the 
direction of a higher command to focus all its might at 
any moment on each new step to a new world-civilisa- 
tion which will prevent the wastage of effort in every 
sphere of human life. And this dogma, like so many 
other German theories, is based on a_ political perver- 
sion of the results of scientific research. 

For some forty years the nature of man’s gregarious- 
ness has been scientifically studied, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that the War has given us a clearer 
insight into some of the ‘‘laws’’ which have been 
brought to light. The little book of Gustave Le Bon 
on the psychology of crowds did more than any other 
to popularise the rudiments of a subject on which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans had some sound ideas. It 
would be easy to give many classical references to the 
crowd-attributes which make for an uneasy belief— 
even in the mind of the modern demi-semi-Rousseau— 
that all democratic institutions are really built on an 
emotional quicksand. But even the main results of 
scientific investigation by Boris Sidis, William James, 
Ribot, Jastrow, Janet and others are unknown to the 
general, and so it comes about that the master-key to 
that amazing puzzle, the psychology: of the German 
people, has not yet been made use of. However, Mr. 
W. Trotter, a laborious student of the subject, who 
writes too often in a somewhat laboured style, has just 
published a book of no great dimensions} which helps 
us to understand the behaviour of ourselves as well as 
that of the Bosches since the War began. His train 
of reasoning should convince even a pro-German 
Pacifist that the Germans are not supermen, but subter- 
men, who would, if they could, put back the clock of 
civilisation several thousand years. 


To begin at the beginning, we must first of all find a | 


_ relations with the whole community. 


working hypothesis as to the origin of the social habit | 


in man. Rousseau’s theory of the Social Contract, 
though long ago abandoned by philosophers of repute, 


*1 prefer Pacifism to Pacificism for the same reasons that 
M. Marcel Prévost preferred Feminité to Femininité. 

+ ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher’’, 1899, Vol. XCVI., p. 220. 

t ‘Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War.” 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 


But it does not 
stand to-day as a scientific explanation of the origin of 
The study not only of the primitive 
communities that survive among mankind, but also of 
the results of the gregarious instinct in animals and 
insects (the dog, the sheep, the bee, the ant), shows that 
an undifferentiated horde must be taken as the primi- 
tive basis of society. From which it follows that 
gregariousness is a primitive instinct with men—one 
that varies in strength in various communities and in 
varying vicissitudes, but is a factor in the affairs of 
men which can never be overlooked for a moment. It 
is, in fact, the bed-rock of human society ; institutions 
which have grown out of the family, by degrees diffe- 
rentiating its life from that of the aboriginal horde, are 
in the nature of super-structures. Thus the old tag, 
Homo homini lupus, must be interpreted anew in a two- 
fold sense. Man was a wolf to man, when his own or 
his family’s interests were threatened. But men were 
also—before then and long afterwards—a wolf-pack 
which by a certain uniformity of habits and unity in 
action was able to overcome the aggression of cave- 
bears and sabre-toothed tigers and other exponents of 
a carnivorous individualism. The man-horde, as soon 
as fire for defence and weapons of offence had been 
obtained, was stronger far than the actual wolf-pack, 
which was itself a much better fighting organism than 
the mightiest of the lone-dwelling carnivora. Thanks 
to their collective strength and cunning, wolves could 
overwhelm the heaviest, and hunt down the swiftest, 
of their four-footed enemies; they had a further advan- 
tage in that they were capable of consuming all the 
food they killed, and so did not waste a not illimitable 
supply of living meat as lions and tigers did and still 
do. The survival of wolves in long-settled countries, 
where the felid@ have been extinct since the Bronze 
Age, is a singular proof of the advantages of the most 
rudimentary form of the social habit among animals. 
The spirit of a mob is the lowest common factor, so 
to speak, of all its component personalities. In 
moments of excitement it is apt to show itself a crea- 
ture of a single sheer emotion—cruel or generous, 
timorous or full of temerity, obsequious or rebellious, 
as the case may be, but always with a singular lack 
of applied intelligence. For this reason philosophers 
have seen in it a colossal image of the sub-conscious 
self which is nothing, after all, but the ‘‘ Old Adam”’ 
of the antique theologians. It is strange how easily 
the wisest of individuals falls a victim to the mood 
of a mob in which he is involved—indeed, a crowd of 
supermen, as we have often seen since the war began, 
can behave as brutally as the most unthinkable type 
of bestial subterman. The well-dressed German 
crowds who pelt English prisoners of war at railway 
stations provide examples of this unpleasant truth. 
And, since war involves a return to an older and more 
simplified form of living collectively, the gregarious 


| factor is more apparent in all its phases in war-time 


By W. Trotter. | 


than in peace-time. Germany, of course, has provided 
the most amazing spectacles of all kinds of fantastical 
savagery; spasms of futile hatred, gusts of uncouth 
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glee, and greedy swallowings of the most preposterous 
lies and libels have made a colossal Caliban of 11s 
whole population. And even in this civilised land the 
results—bad as well as good—of the inevitable rever- 
sion to a more primitive and less restrained form of 
gregariousness were very noticeable from August 1914 
onwards. During the first few months of hostilities 
a curious progression of common emotions could be 
traced. There was, to begin with, a keen and wide- 
spread curiosity, which recalled the statement of Thu- 
cydides as to the mood of Hellas when the Peloponne- 
sian war broke out—all the Hellenes had forgotten 
what warfare on the grand scale was like, and were on 
tiptoe with excitement. But in that fateful August 
when the long-prepared storm burst on us, anxiety was 
the feeling which dominated the individual—a vague 
and all-engrossing anxiety, which expressed itself in 
moments of solitude as definite fears in regard to the 
future of his family, his business, and so forth. Soli- 
tude was avoided as far as possible, and there was a 
remarkable change in the frigid, uninviting atmosphere 
of railway trains, all sorts and conditions of men 
abandoning their natural ingrowing habit of reserve 
in public places, so as to receive what was definitely 
felt as an access of moral power. If a great leader 
had _then presented himself—if there had been a 
William Pitt or a Joseph Chamberlain to speak out— 
this new and fervent camaraderie might have been used 
to weld all classes of the community together in a true 
and transforming unity. We had no great leader to 
utter words having the weight and momentum of 
things and actions; the great opportunity passed by, 
and the laborious process of cold-welding had to be 
employed, and is not yet finished in point of fact. 
Another and evil outcome of the change was an un- 
wonted accessibility to rumour; the strangest tales, 
such as that of the arrival on these shores of a large 
Russian force, ran like a fire, and possessed educated 
as well as uneducated persons. On the whole, how- 
ever, the nation faced the crisis with its characteristic 
coolness; the national moral, as was seen when the 
huge casualty lists began to come in, was far healthier 
than during the South African War. 

But it was the unexpected revelation of the true 
nature of the German gregariousness which most 
strangely and strongly confirmed the larger conclu- 
sions of scientific investigators of the subject under 
discussion. It was seen that the Germans were really 
a different species—or at any rate a people who had 
reverted to a type as remote in time as Ashur, the 
flesh-and-blood fighting machine which left in its wake 
—wherever and whenever it moved—tribes annihilated 
and cities changed to dust-heaps, and lines of impaled 
princes, resembling those which marked the marches 
and counter-marches of Hmelnitski and Vishnyevitski 
in the wild war-romances of Sienkiewicz. It had been 
pointed out (even by German historians) that the 
German has not changed essentially in two thousand 
years. The trail of German warfare in all its brutality 
and bestiality extends, like a snail’s slimy trail, across 
many broad pages of European history. We ought to 
have known the Germans were at best the predatory 
wolf-pack which had escaped the iron discipline of the 
Roman Empire and had remained the same god-beating 
barbarians at whom Cesar wondered. We might even 
have guessed that, thanks to their uncanny cleverness in 
managing the inanimate, they had grown as dangerous 
as a pack of werewolves. If we had only seen as 
clearly as the average Frenchman, we might have 
understood the impossibility of friendship with these 
alien and uncouth survivals from the Stone Age, 
creatures in whom an aboriginal immorality had become 
petrified. But we allowed ourselves to be deceived 
by the most hopeless charlatans who have ever mis- 
governed our country, and refused to listen to the 
evidence of history and of biology. So that we are 
paying the penalty of all unpreparedness against a 
manifest danger, the like of which had never been seen 
before in the annals of the world. Even to-day few in 
this country see that the real issue is between men and 
Germans, and that this war is really one of the august 


experiments whereby Nature “‘ tries out ’’ the claims of 
rival species to survive. It is not, as the Pelopon- 
nesian War was, a contest between competing forms of 
government. It is not even a struggle between ideals 
of civilisation. It is a fight to the finish between all 
the forces in the mosaic of modern civilisation, and a 
Power which is as uncivilised and inhuman as an incur- 
sion of microbes in that war of an infinity of infinitesi- 
mals which is called a fever : 
‘* Millions with millions wildly wrought 

Unarmed, uncaptained, and untaught; 

For them no flaring battlecry, 

No flaming banners tossed on high.”’ 
If I did not wish to keep Mr. Trotter’s metaphors, I 
should call this war a struggle between the bacilli of a 
Grey Plague and the garrison of leucocytes in the body 
of human civilisation. But, whether they be likened 
to microbes or werewolves, there is really no reason 
why Germans should have the benefit of the chivalrous 
observances of warfare between civilised peoples. 

England is compared by Mr. Trotter with a com- . 
munity of bees, the most highly socialised type of the 
collective organism. The comparison must not be 
pressed too far. But it is justified by several charac- 
teristics of English life in the near past, such as 
the almost complete absorption of the individual in 
domestic affairs, the fact that his sting or fighting 
power is only obtruded in case of necessity, his 
passive contempt for the alarums and excursions of 
foreigners, and the queer habit of periodical ** swarm- 
ing ’’ at election times, etc. Mr. Kipling’s story of 
the bees and the dingoes may be taken as symbolising 
the enormous power of offence latent in this ancient, 
insular hive of an industry that should be self-contained 
like that of the ‘‘ Little People’’. But the comparison 
of Germany with a wolf-pack can be worked out with 
much more precision. In the first place, the individual 
German resembles the wolf in his aggressiveness and 
. irritability. The ferocity of the wolf cannot be con- 
fined to external activities alone, but must to some 
extent affect his relations with other members of the 
pack. You see this in the habits of domesticated 
dogs who are full of suspicion and irritability even 
when well acquainted. And German social life, as 
seen by disinterested observers, exhibits all the ugly 
and unsocial phenomena which are derived from the 
Homo homini lupus idea of a man’s duty to himself 
and his neighbours. Furthermore, we see that all the 
expressions of German gregariousness in war-time 
recall the peculiarities of the wolf-pack. What is the 
‘Song of Hate ’’ but the harsh, rhythmic howling of 
these questing beasts? The predatory spirit, quickened 
by a series of short, successful wars, is another lupine 
characteristic. Herein lies the weakness as well as the 
strength of the German people, as Mr. Trotter shows 
in the following passage : 

‘‘ The peculiarities of a state of the wolfish type are 
admirably suited to conditions of aggression and con- 
quest, and readily yield for those purposes a maximal 
output of moral strength. As long as such a nation is 
active and victorious in war its moral resources can- 
not fail, and it will be capable of an indefinite amount 
of self-sacrifice, courage, and energy. Take away from 
it, however, the opportunities of continued aggression, 
interrupt the succession of victories by a few heavy 
defeats, and it must inevitably lose the perfection of 
its working as an engine of moral power. The ultimate 
and singular source of inexhaustible moral power in a 
gregarious unit is the perfection of communion amongst 
its individual members. . . . This source is undeveloped 
in units of the aggressive type, and has been deliber- 
ately ignored by Germany. As soon as she has to 
submit to a few unmistakable defeats in the field, as 
soon as, if it should happen, all outlets for fresh aggres- 
sion are closed, she will become aware of how far she 
has staked her moral resources on continuous success, 
and will not be able for long to conceal her knowledge 
from the world.’’ 

The wolf-pack is much weaker in self-defence than a 
community of bees. In conclusion, Mr. Trotter warns 


us against the Pacifist doctrine that Germany must not 
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be humiliated at the long last. He sees clearly that only 
a sound thrashing can teach her an elementary respect 
for other nations. Germans are wolves, and we must 
make domesticated dogs of them by a merciless use of 
the triple scourge of Allied warfare. And, when they 
have had their punishment, they must not be allowed 
too much meat; that is to say, Europe should make 
them the Gideonites of the human community, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for civilised Powers 
during a few penitential centuries. 


NOCTURNE. 


HE rim of the moon 
Is over the corn; 

The beetle’s drone 

Is above the thorn. 
Grey days come soon 

And I am alone; 

Can you hear my moan 
Where you rest Aroon? 


When the wild tree bore 
The deep blue cherry, 
In night’s deep hall 

Our love kissed merry. 

But you come no more 
Where the woodlands call, 
And the grey days fall 

On my grief Astore. 


Francis LEDWIDGE. 
Lake Doiran. 


A NOTE UPON ‘‘ KULTUR AT HOME”’. 


HE astonishing thing at last has happened. A 
play has been written about the war which is 
neither crude nor flaccid. ‘‘ Kultur at Home’’, by 
Mr. Rudolf Besier and Miss Sybil Spottiswoode, is 
quite a remarkable achievement. It is not a successful 
play about the war—that would be a miracle. But it 
is a reasonable play, a play we need not flush for 
in the presence of the enemy, a play in which there is 
sense, chivalry, and a national perspective as near 
being right as national perspective can be in war-time. 
‘*Kultur at Home” shows us a German military 
family in a town not far, in region or temper, from 
Zabern of ludicrous memory. The story has already 
been told in the newspapers. Suffice that it enables its 
authors to throw into contrast the social ways of 
England and Germany before the war. Of course, we 
are asked very pointedly to prefer the English ways. 
The Germans of ‘‘ Kultur at Home’”’ are conceited 
and coarse, their taste is appalling, their manners are 
detestable, their morality is quite shocking. But all 
this is inevitable, and entirely as it should be. We 
are given here the case against Germany—the case 
against the political and social soil out of which sprang 
the infamies of Louvain and Bailleul. It is a severe 
case, but it is also a reasonable case. In ‘‘ Kultur at 
Home ”’ we see, for the first time on any stage, the 
case against Germany argued intellectually, without 
headiness or commonplace or rancour—the case as a 
fair and able English advocate might argue it upon 
his honour before an impartial tribunal. Doubtless the 
Germans might themselves have something to urge in 
defence, or to put in as what the lawyers term a 
‘traverse’. But that is not our English affair. We 
have no use at the moment for the bird that fouls its 
own nest. Our business is to hit the Germans hard 
in whatever way is most effective, our only care being 
to hit them fairly, whether our weapons be of logic 
or of steel. ‘‘ Kultur at Home’”’ is the sort of intel- 


lectual hard hitting we want; and the first we have 


had as yet in the theatre. It hits hard and it does 
not hit below the belt. It is like a good caricature. 
It is inspired with a zealous fighting hatred of all those 
qualities in our enemy which, with our whole soul, 
we know to be detestable and perverse. 

One rather doubts whether ‘‘ Kultur at Home”? will 
really succeed with the public. It is not cool enough 
for comedy. It is not hot enough for the rage 
of the moment. ‘‘ Kultur at Home ”’ has, at times, 
a smiling temper, whereas the temper of the moment 
is a swearing temper. The very word Kultur to-day 
suggests the filthy horrors of the Bryce and Morgan 
reports. The sacking and looting of Belgium are 
always at the back of our mind, even as we watch 
the exposure by Mr. Besier and Miss Spottiswoode of 
the milder grossnesses and tyrannies of Prussian regi- 
mental society before the war; and whenever, in the 
course of the play, we are asked to understand and 
come at the point of view of the enemy, to get into 
sympathy and touch with his ways of thinking, we are 
infallibly hindered. It is good news in England to- 
day when the German casualties are heavy. There 
is a simple fact which destroys all possibility of the 
comic temper. There are moments when the authors 
of ‘‘ Kultur at Home ”’ chivalrously require from us a 
sympathy for their Prussian lieutenant, require us 
at least not to regard him as the outlaw he has 
made of himself, the incendiary, assassin, and thief 
of August and September 1914. One fears that 
there are few in England to-day who can attain even 
to so slight a degree of detachment. Five years hence 
we might accept ‘‘ Kultur at Home”’ as the truth 
about the Germans. For the moment ‘‘ Kultur at 
Home ”’ falls between two stools. Satirical comedy is 
one stool and the other is outright denunciation. 
Neither the authors nor their audience can keep cool 
enough for the first or hot enough for the second. 

If the play succeeds, it will succeed by virtue of its 
final episode; and the success of this final episode is 
due to its dealing with a moment which already is 
no longer a matter of debate or passion, but is a 
matter of history—a matter on which the final judg- 
ment of this country has already been passed. It 
deals, in short, with those first three shameful days of 
August during which the late Government was playing 
for position—when, owing to certain shabby political 
necessities at home, England abroad was unable to 
look her friends in the face. The English in ‘* Kultur 
at Home”’ are exhibited as waiting anxiously in 
Luxembourg to know which way England will fall. 


Their distress is depicted with a fine economy, and the . 


moment of its relief is most ably managed. Here is 
a record, accurate and intense, of the true English 
feeling at that time—politically and emotionally right 
all through. For that episode alone ‘‘ Kultur at 
Home ”’ deserves the gratitude of an English audience. 


BEAVERS. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 


HERE is a peculiar little dell or combe on the 
south coast of Kent, whereof, to avoid trouble 
with the Press Bureau, the name and exact locality 
may not be revealed until after the war. A deep cleft 
has been driven through the chalk breast by a stream 
which was once considerable, but which is now reduced 
to a mere trickle, partly subterranean. Advantage 
has been taken of the flat floor of one part of this 
dell to create one of the most charming gardens known 
to me. Steep wooded banks afford perfect shelter 
against winds from every quarter, thereby enabling 
many delicate growths to flourish there which would 
succumb to the buffeting of English winter gales. But 
what strikes one immediately as remarkable is the 
character of the plants. They consist largely of rare 
Indian rhododendrons, heaths, and other things which 
cannot grow in chalky soil. To find them luxuriating 
in the heart of the South Downs is a surprise indeed. 
The mystery is solved when the guardian of this 
pleasaunce draws attention to the soil. It is peat— 
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pure peat—as he proves by thrusting a bamboo ten 
feet down into it. The next problem is: how comes 
there to be a flat mass of deep peat on a chalk down? 
To find the clue one must draw a mental picture of 
the land as it was, say, two thousand years ago, for 
although beavers existed in Great Britain in much more 
recent times (their skins were exported as late as the 
middle of the twelfth century), they must have been 
killed out in Kent long before they disappeared from 
Wales and Yorkshire. This flat ground which I have 
been describing is obviously a beaver meadow—a 
‘* beaver lea ’’—such as is commemorated in the name 
Beverley in Yorkshire and the Beverley Brook between 
Wimbledon and Kingston Hill. In some remote past 
the animals have thrown a dam across the brook 
which runs through the dell, and the peat has accumu- 
lated in the still water round their deserted dwellings. 
Had the surrounding beds been sand or gravel the 
pond would have been filled with silt brought down in 
floods, but chalk streams run clear, allowing time for 
the growth of peat. No doubt there are many bits 
of landscape in this island (the beaver is not known to 
have inhabited Ireland) which owe their character to 
this, the most powerful of rodent animals; but it is 
seldom that the local geology lends itself to preserving 
the ‘‘ beaver lea ’’ so distinctly as in this dell. 

Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore prepared a most inter- 
esting monograph of the North American beaver,* an 
animal which is distinguished scientifically from the 
European species only by a slight difference in the 
bones of the head. He calls his book ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Beaver ’’, which is hardly doing himself justice, 
for, indeed, it is a thoroughly workmanlike study of 
the nature and habits of a creature about which much 
that is mythical and unsound has been written. Mr. 
Dugmore’s purpose has been first ‘‘ to provide a book 
free from exaggeration and not too technical ; secondly, 
to call attention to the question of protecting the most 
interesting animal to-day extant’’. To this end he 
has spent many seasons in studying beavers in and 
about their homes. He is the first naturalist who has 
succeeded in obtaining photographs of these most 
elusive animals in a wild state. 

‘“‘In all my experience of hunting with the 
camera, no animals have ever given me so much 
trouble. The best pictures I have obtained of lions 
and other big and dangerous beasts were secured 
with far less difficulty than even the worst of my 
beaver studies. . . . The surest way is, of course, 
by flashlight, and the surest place is at the dam. 
A small break in the structure will be almost cer- 
tain to induce the beaver to come to repair it, as 
they don’t like to let the water escape. . . . If all 
goes well you will get lots of exposures, but in 
most cases the pictures will show simply a shape- 
less mass of wet fur. Such, at least, has been my 
experience, for out of about thirty exposures only 
four or five showed the animal with any shape.”’ 


From this the reader may estimate the amount of 
patient labour spent in producing the numerous excel- 
lent plates in this volume. 

Few creatures equal, none excels, the beaver in the 
qualities of strength, foresight, and engineering skill 
applied to the construction of its dwelling. To build 
an effective dam a man must use his head as well as 
his hands. One of Mr. Dugmore’s photographs 
(p. 174) shows a beaver dam 365 feet long and, for 
70 feet of that length, seven feet high. Felling forest 
trees is a risky job for any but skilled woodmen; 
another photograph (p. 10) shows a birch tree fifteen 
feet in circumference felled by the chisel-like teeth of 
the beaver. Within the dam are built the lodges of the 
community, and, whereas the entrance to each lodge 
is under water, it follows that each member of the 
family coming home brings in a lot of wet with him. 
That has been provided for; the wet runs through the 
floor of the apartment, on one side of which the bed 


of the 
ugmore. 


*“The Romance of the Beaver, being the Histor 
Beaver in the Western Hemisphere.’’ By A. Radclyffe 
Heinemann. 


of grass or wood-shavings is raised on a kind of dais, 
upon which, one may presume, the careful housewife 
allows none of the party to recline with a wet jacket. 

After all, the ways of these beasts are so weird 
that the most matter-of-fact description of them 
savours of romance. Mr. Dugmore indulges in no 
fine writing, but his plain narrative is better reading 
than many works of fiction, and enlists all our sym- 
pathy with his efforts to obtain protection for such a 
fascinating race of creatures. 

‘*In former times, when the Indians had the 
almost exclusive trapping, they were systematic in 
their work, and the number taken from each colony 
was seldom in excess of what would keep the 
numbers fairly stationary. When the white man 
entered the competition his one idea was to secure 
the largest possible crop of skins, utterly regard- 
less of whether or not he killed the goose that laid 
the golden egg. . . . At one time it was quite 
a question whether the beaver was not on the very 
verge of extermination. The passing of protec- 
tive laws and the making of parks or reserves 
have, we hope, rendered this fear groundless, and 
the beaver, that has done so much in the past 
to help in the development of Canada, will find 
sanctuary in the land of its forefathers.”’ 

The European beaver still lingers in the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, the lower Danube, and in two or 
three colonies in Norway, and receives protection in 
most, if not all, of these regions, but its food (the 
inner bark of trees) and habits are not of a nature to 
conciliate the good will of foresters and farmers. 


THE DEAD POET. 


HEN I grow old, they’ll come to me and say : 
Did you then know him in that distant day, 

Did you speak with him, touch his hand, observe 
The proud eyes’ fire, soft voice and light lips’ curve? 
And I shall answer: This man was my friend, 
Call to my memory, add, improve, amend 
And count up all the meetings that we had 
And note his good and touch upon his bad. 


When I grow older and more garrulous, 

I shall discourse on the dead poet thus: 

I said to him . . . he answered unto me... 
He dined with me one night in Trinity .. . 

I supped with him in King’s . . . Ah pitiful 
The twisted memories of an ancient fool 

And sweet the silence of a young man dead ! 
Now far in Lemnos sleeps that golden head, 
Unchanged, serene, for ever young and strong, 
Lifted above the chances that belong 

To us who live, for he shall not grow old ; 

And only of his youth there shall be told 
Magical stories, true and wondrous tales, 

As of a god whose virtue never fails, 

Whose limbs shall never waste, eyes never fall 
And whose clear brain shall not be dimmed at all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Sir,-—The criticisms on Colonel Churchill’s speech in 
the House of Commons have been harsh, harsher, I 
think, than the occasion demanded. He attacked with 
the gloves on and he has been hit with fists naked save 
for the adornment of knuckle dusters. That, however, 
is a matter of small importance. The question is, was 
his speech useful and justifiable in the public interest 
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or not? His contention, after irrelevances have been 
subtracted, amounts to this : that the present Admiralty 
Board has not done all that is possible to make the 
Fleet capable of meeting all emergencies, and has 
hampered its action. Now, of certain things we—the 
public—are, and must remain, ignorant. We do not 
know what Germany has been doing during the last 
nineteen months, but we do know that Germany is 
vastly inventive, energetic, and thorough, and that the 
executive has an absolutely free hand. Nor do we 
know, or ought we to know, what we have been doing 
during the same period. But some facts we are aware 
of because they are before our eyes, and on certain 
points we have been given some information. We do 
know that we have lost three battleships, eight cruisers 
(five armoured), and a number of older and lighter 
craft in home waters, and that the enemy has lost one 
battleship (in the Baltic), three armoured cruisers (the 
Yorck by a mine, the Bliicher by gun fire, and the 
Prince Adalbert by a torpedo), and an uncertain num- 
ber of lighter craft. We do not know how many enemy 
submarines have been captured or sunk since early in 
January 1915; but we do know that during that period 
our Fleet has lost several large ships, and that no offen- 
sive against the enemy has been reported. We do know 
that of our mercantile marine some hundreds of ships 
have been sunk by torpedoes or mines. We do know 
that England has been visited on twenty occasions by 
enemy Zeppelins, and that though no damage has been 
done to dockyards or munition factories, obviously by 
good fortune, 276 civilian men, women, and children 
have been killed, and a good deal of private property 
has been destroyed. We do know that we have in- 
flicted no damage on the Zeppelins and have not at- 
tempted to retaliate on enemy arsenals, factories, and 
so on. So much for facts. We have been informed 
that in construction of capital ships we are be- 
hind scheduled time; that in monitors construc- 
tion has, in some instances, been so faulty as to 
necessitate considerable alteration; that the armament 
of the Fleet is not up to its desires; that difficulty on 
account of labour is experienced in ship-building yards ; 
and that a committee has been appointed to arbitrate as 
between the requirements of the Navy and Army in the 
matter of armament and munitions of war. The short- 
age in construction is said to be due to the intrusion 
of monitors. That may be so to a certain extent, but 
it must occur to the ordinary citizen that if monitors 
have served their purpose, or have proved of second- 
ary importance, their guns and turrets could be trans- 
ferred to other ships more urgently needed. It is ob- 
viously, and admittedly, due also to difficulties con- 
nected with labour. Had proper steps been taken in 
time to utilise the potential strength of the country this 
serious difficulty could not have occurred, and the 
Government cannot avoid responsibility for it. If con- 
struction is faulty someone must be to blame. If the 
Navy lacks the armament it desires it may be that it is 
like a millionaire who craves to be a multi-millionaire, 
and that its demands are inspired by cupidity, but that 
is not characteristic of the Navy. Its demands may be 
reasonable, the armament may be insufficient for abso- 
lute security. It must, I think, be admitted that the 
facts before their eyes, and the information given to the 
public, do not tend to reassure entirely the public mind. 
The Fleet is the foundation on which the whole fabric 
of the war rests. Without it military operations are 
impossible. All considerations are secondary to the one 
vital fact—supremacy at sea of a fleet as all-powerful in 
ships and armament as is humanly possible. It is not 
for a committee to weigh and balance the relative re- 
quirements of armies-and fleets. The Fleet ought to 
have the first call upon the whole working and finan- 
cial strength of the nation. 

At the commencement of the war we—the public— 
assumed our absolute supremacy at sea, and the earlier 
events of the war justified the assumption. Since then 
we have comfortably taken our supremacy as granted, 
though no opportunities for testing it have arisen. It 
is possible to be over-confident; to over-estimate our 
own and under-estimate the enemy’s strength. In the 
Navy in all its aspects and functions we have, and ex- 


perience warrants us in having, complete confidence, 
provided that it is unhampered. We are assured by 
His Majesty’s Government that all is, or will be, well. 
Yes, but will it be in time? I have no case to set up 
against His Majesty’s Government, but even their 
most devoted admirers cannot assert that, in the con- 
duct of the war, the Government have invariably shown 
that prescience, that intuitive perception of coming 
events and rapid action in preparing for them, that 
promptitude in coming to a decision, and that energy in 
carrying it out, which are desirable in the conduct of 
any war, and especially of such a war as this. The 
Fleet is the heart; the adequacy of the Fleet to meet 
all contingencies is a matter of life or death. If any- 
thing goes wrong with the Fleet our cause perishes. I 
cannot deem it contrary to the public interest that the 
public mind should be drawn to and concentrated on 
the Fleet. 
Your obedient servant, 
DUNRAVEN. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE POSITION. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Chelsea, 
March 1916. 

Sir,—The return of Mr. Pemberton Billing by a very 
large majority is a cause of unmitigated satisfaction to 
all except certain political groups whose gospel of 
politics, like the gospel of force with the Germans, 
overrides all other considerations. It is a solemn 
warning to the Government that the nation is 
profoundly dissatisfied with their conduct of the war 
and the diplomacy of which the characteristics have 
been funk and wobbling and mad enterprises, such as 
the Gallipoli gamble, which was disastrous in every 
sense, and which, owing to the losses it involved, made 
conscription an absolute necessity, and also the Bagh- 
dad expedition, from the evils of which we are not 
yet free. The first has caused nothing but loss of 
lives, ships, and prestige, but the worst was obviated 
by the excessive skill of General Monro and his 
coadjutors, who extricated the force from the perilous 
and impossible position into which politicians had 
thrust it. Carried out as this attack was, both Army 
and Navy had an impossible task. It was not, how- 
ever, ‘‘flying’’ that gave Mr. Billing his triumph, 
but the utter disgust of the public at the treatment 
meted out to the married men who patriotically re- 
sponded to Lord Derby’s call and attested on the 
pledge that the single men should be all called up 
before the married. How now does the case stand? 
Single men have shirked by thousands, and a large 
number of groups of married men, who believed that 
their services would not be demanded till much later, 
when the supply of single men was exhausted, have 
been summoned for certain dates, while married men 
who would not attest under the Derby scheme cannot 
be touched or called up as conscripts, because the 
Act in question involves only compulsion for single 
men. It cannot be doubted that if the Government 
appealed to the country it would be defeated by the 
biggest majority ever recorded. Breach of clear 
pledges is a matter which our people will not swallow. 
Lord Derby is essentially an honest man who can be 
trusted. The attacks on him are entirely to be depre- 
cated. Let us think what he has to face: the timidity 
and inertia of lawyer politicians. There are excel- 
lent and straight lawyers who are not politicians; 
there are a few such who are politicians, like Lord 
Halsbury, Sir E. Carson, Mr. Justice Darling; but, 
taken all in all, the combination is one about which 
we can rightly exclaim: ‘‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us!’’ The whole responsibility for this 
imbroglio falls upon the late Government, who would 
not face the necessities of the situation when war was 
declared. Everyone who had studied recent European 
wars, and who was blessed with discernment and 
power of calculation, must have felt that we could 
succeed against a nation in arms, or, rather, two such 
nations, only by becoming a nation in arms ourselves ; 
but the Government and the Radical Press would not 
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see this, and kept up a tirade against compulsory 
service and a never-ceasing eulogy of that now 
dead shibboleth voluntary service, with the result that 
after eighteen months of war they are forced to eat 
their words and adopt conscription, and that, too, of a 
most unsatisfactory description; whereas at the be- 
ginning of the war conscription, commencing with 
young men of nineteen and increasing the age as 
necessity arose, would have been readily accepted by 
the nation. Now large numbers of single young men 
are unattested, while a large number of older and, in 
many cases, married men established in their life 
callings and businesses are taken, thus dislocating the 
business and welfare of the country. Fortunately, 
the Kaiser and his heir delight, apparently, more in 
the slaughter of their own soldiers than of those of 
the Allies, which has lightened the task of the latter, 
as must soon make itself felt. Two well-known say- 
ings of the modern Nero, the showing up of whom in 
his true colours appears so much to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of some people, both uttered long before 
the war, show how this beneficent father of his people 
regards the lives of his faithful subjects. When the 
subject of his surrender to the French of Alsace and 
Lorraine was raised by some Utopian—I believe 
British—he exclaimed that he would see his 42 million 
Prussians dead at his feet rather than give up one 
square yard of Germany as he inherited it. On 
another occasion, when the probable huge losses in 
the next war were alluded to, the All Highest calmly 
said that was not to be regretted, as a vast number 
of Socialists, his special béte noire, would be wiped 
out, to the advantage of his dynasty! Had it not been 
for the help thus given to the Allies by the All Highest 
the want of men would have been much more severely 
felt by us; but the magnificent spirit of the nation and 
the heroism of our soldiers and sailors, and of our 
glorious Allies, French and Russian, have saved us 
from our blindness in not listening to the solemn 
warnings of Lord Roberts, and in not training as a 
nation in order to be ready to hold and defend our 
own. The Saturpay Review has urged this in face 
of all opposition—political—on both sides of the 
House. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E, TURNER. 


THE ‘‘ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE’S”’ RECORD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Temple, E.C., 
16 March 1916. 

Sir,—Whenever in these dull days we want to re- 
fresh ourselves with a little unconscious humour we 
turn instinctively either to ‘‘ Through German Eyes ”’ 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’, or to the leading articles of your sea- 
green incorruptible contemporary, the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’. In an article on Wednesday last, entitled 
“* The War Office and the Married Men ’’, the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’, in a modest and self-depreciatory 
vein, professed itself unable to follow the quick changes, 
which had offended its consistent eye, on the part 
of certain newspapers and politicians whom it referred 
to as whilom champions of compulsion: ‘‘ It is one of 
the oddest turns of the wheel’’, wrote your contem- 
porary, ‘‘ which has suddenly turned the politicians 
and newspaper writers who a few weeks ago were 
hottest for compelling everybody into warm cham- 
pions of large numbers who object to being compelled. 
Mr. Tommy Bowles, who till now has been best 
known as the advocate of the ‘ implacable’ blockade, 
suddenly appears in Leicestershire as the married 
man’s candidate and the protector of the family against 
a harsh militarism.’’ Harsh militarism, forsooth ! 
And who rendered Lord Derby’s scheme—the dying 
squeak of Voluntaryism under which the married men 
are now being called up—harsh militarism? Why, the 
‘“‘ Westminster Gazette’’ and the half-fighters and 
trench-starvers who read it. It was their unreasoning 
and unreasoned enslavement to a phrase, a word, to 
Militarism with a big M, that prevented and always 


has prevented and seeks still to prevent the 
introduction of our honest, single-eyed scheme of 
national service, and the same thing caused the die-hards 
of Voluntaryism to take shelter in the shallow trenches 
of the Group system, fortified by tricky and disin- 
genuous entanglements. And now, when a just 
Nemesis is overtaking them, they seek to save their 
faces by putting the blame on those who are at once 
trying to save the situation and to keep faith with 
the deluded victims of ‘‘ harsh militarism ”’. 

It may be too subtle for the wilfully stumbling wit of 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, but one can see no neces- 
sary inconsistency between ‘‘ compulsion ”’ and “‘ con- 
scientiousness ’’, unless perhaps it be in the mind of 
the ‘‘ conscientious objectors ’’. The married man has 
no quarrel with compulsion. No! What he has a 
quarrel with is Voluntaryism decked out in false pre- 
tences, or, in the language of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’, ‘‘harsh militarism’’. He resents having 
been humbugged with the assurance that it would be 
better for him to attest at once, and then to find, when 
he has fallen into the trap, that his neighbours, mar- 
ried and single, have the laugh of him. Yes, he 
resents that, and he resents it the more when he re- 
fiects that the assurance was made in order to render 
the last expiring squeak of Voluntaryism practicable 
and a superficial success—in short, that he was 
slaughtered to make a slacker’s holiday ! 

That’s why it’s not quite so ridiculous as the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ would have it appear for the protec- 
tors of the family against ‘‘ harsh militarism’, or, as 
we would prefer to put it, ‘‘ Voluntaryism ’’, ‘‘ to turn 
round on their clients and propose as the final turn to 
make them all go by extending compulsion to the 
married ’’. Not that any turning round on the clients 
would be necessary, seeing that the demand has 
already been put forward by the clients themselves. 

There’s no appeal wanted to the married men’s 
sense of duty—that’s all right. They have, I believe, 
a much higher sense of duty than any utterances of 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ are ever likely to inspire 
them with. No! What they want is an appeal to 
their sense of justice, about the last thing the inverte- 
brate school of political thought represented by your 
contemporary is capable of. 

Yours, etc., 


WHAT IS A BUSINESS MAN? 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3, Shepherd Street, Mayfair, W., 
13 March 1916. 

Sir,—In ‘‘ Notes of the Week ’”’ of 11 March you 
refer to a dialogue between Mr. Asquith and Sir Alger- 
non Firth, in which the question is asked: ‘* What is 
a business man? ”’ 

Is not the word “‘ business ’’ too loose and too open 
to misinterpretation to allow of a specific definition, as 
asked for by Mr. Asquith? 

Surely, in the commercial world, a ‘‘ trader ’’ would 
be the right definition for such a man as Sir Algernon 
Firth had in mind. A man successful in trade would 
seem to be the right man for a Minister of Commerce. 
A trader, to be successful, must have those qualifica- 
tions, in varying degree, which would be part of the 
make-up of a suitable Minister of Commerce. 

In substituting the word ‘‘trader’’ for ‘‘ business 
man ”’ there need be no limitation as to the nature of a 
man’s trade, because the underlying principles which 
make for success in the commercial world are the same 
in all trades. 

Yours faithfully, 
James C. Gorr. 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 March 1916. 
Sir,—In your issue of the 26th ult. you have a 
Special Article on ‘‘ Imperial Federation or Imperial 
Council’’. The writer, Mr. Tilby, seems to think that 
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India forms an insuperable barrier to Imperial Federa- | 
tion, because the population of India is so much larger 

than that of other parts of the Empire. India is not 

now, and never has been, governed by Parliamentary 

Representative Government of her own people, and | 
there is no reason why her status should immediately — 
change if an Imperial Federal Parliament were estab- | 
lished for our Empire. Let us first establish an Im- | 
perial Parliament in which all the self-governing parts 
of the Empire would have representation, and after | 
that is done it would be time enough to consider the 
position of India in relation thereto. The first step | 
towards an Imperial Parliament is the formation of | 
Local Parliaments for England, Scotland and Ireland, 
to which the local affairs of the respective countries | 
would be relegated, and the Imperial Parliament would 
thus be enabled to divest itself of all the unimportant 
(from an Empire point of view) local matters that before 
the war chiefly occupied the attention of the Chamber at 
Westminster. Imperial Federation does not, as Mr. 


Tilby assumes, imply a ‘‘ written constitution ’’ for 
the Imperial Parliament. Certain powers and duties | 
would be delegated to the Local Parliaments, and for | 
them their constitution would be written, but the re- | 
served and unnominated powers would remain in the 
supreme Imperial Parliament. Let Mr. Tilby study 
the Federal system of Canada, and he will find already 
solved many of the problems that he puts forward. 

As far back as 1879 I wrote in the ‘‘ Westminster 
Review ’’ a series of articles on Imperial Federation, 
which were republished in pamphlet form in 1895, and 
at the time when that great Imperialist, Joseph 
Chamberlain, was in the plenitude of his powers 
attracted attention and discussion. In the February | 
and March numbers of the ‘‘ Empire Review’ I have 
also articles on the same subject. An Imperial Coun- 
cil is no solution of the problem of governing the 
Empire. Such a body is surely advisory. The supreme | 
Parliament of the British Empire, if it is to be a truly 
Imperial Parliament, must be formed by representa- 
tives of all the self-governing parts of the Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
GRANVILLE C, CUNINGHAM. 


for these heroic people? We have a St. Patrick’s Day, 
with its bit of shamrock, and we have a Primrose Day for 
a great statesman, and now iet us have an Albert Day, 
with its sprig of the beautifully-named and sweet-smelling 
rosemary in every buttonhole—let it be the day that brave 
men went out to face those awful numbers. ‘The herb also 
has a double interest, as it is believed to have been brought 
over to our shores from France by the Huguenots; it is 


_ an easily-grown plant, and the nurserymen would take 
_ care we had plenty for ‘‘ Our Day ”’, and it is, or ought to 


be, in every garden. So now let a more able pen than 
mine continue this small chapter to a happy conclusion. I 


| do not think we can show too much feeling or enthusiasm 


over this great people and friend, so I will not ask you to 
excuse this letter on the ground of its sentiment, and will 
look forward to the day when I for one would be proud to 
wear my sprig and sing ‘‘ That’s for remembrance ’’. 
Yours faithfully, 
PaLMER Downline. 


THE APPEAL OF JAVA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Guilsborough Hall, Northampton. 

Sir,—It was with great interest that I read Bishop 
Frodsham’s article on ‘‘ Java’’. 

I think that Gautier drew a splendid picture of Javanese 
beauty in his satire ‘‘ Fortunio”’. The description of Rima 
Pahes, her native dress and her tiring-women is very fine. 
It was this which attracted me to “ Fortunio”’. It struck 
me how much scope there is for the poet and descriptive 
writer, how much colour and magic in Java or Siam. The 
Pacific also offers an unprecedented field for subtle imageries. 
The Maori race, Fiji, and the Bahamas too, where there are 
houses and walls like pale pink coral about which crimson 
poinsettias and rose oleander bloom. The tire of the Java- 
nese or the Siamese offers possibilities as wildly exciting as 
some Arabian Nights enchantment. I have always loved 


| the turreted head-dress of Siam; it recalls to one the crown 


| of Kybele “‘ washed in the waters of the Campanian gulfs ”’ 


SOCIALISM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEew. 
Sir,—As a very old correspondent, pleass let me protest. 
You write: ‘Socialism, outright and logical, forbids 

competition and ends evolution.”’ 

I suggest: ‘* Socialism, outright and logical, would start 
reasonable competition and make a beginning for sound 
evolution.”’ 

I believe, as a Tory, that, other things being equal, men 
of rank and wealth make the best leaders. Why do I 
believe this? Because such men, being free from existing | 
competition—that is, free from the foul strife for money | 
and ‘‘ getting on” which enslaves the millions—have open 
to themselves alone full competition in art, science, and | 
literature, possibly in manner and morality also. Scientific 
Socialism would destroy the vulgar beast of a form of | 
competition which now bars the entry of humanity on to | 
a free field of general moral and intellectual competition. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConstaBie. 

[There is something so piquant about a Socialist pleading | 


for the leadership of ‘‘ rank and wealth” that we cannot 
resist printing Mr. Constable’s letter, but the correspond- | 


ence on this subject must now close.—Ep. ‘‘ S.R.’’] 


‘*“OUR SOLEMN DUTY TO BELGIUM.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
22, Green Park, Bath, 
28 February 1916. 


Sir,—I have been much moved by your excellent article | 
| finances. After all, a billion pound loan is only a scrap 


on the above, and am asking you to allow me to make a 


suggestion, viz. : Could we not have a day of remembrance | 


_ as Flaubert has it in his ‘‘ Temptation of St. Anthony ”’, or 
| as Swinburne describes her, in her lion-drawn chariot at 


Dindymus. 

Another point which attracted me was the usage to which 
the Javanese put the savage ‘‘ praying mantis ’’, using that 
reprehensible insect as sportsmen of old employed their 
fighting-cocks. I shall never forget Henri Fabre’s terrible 


| but wonderful picture of the praying mantis in his ‘‘ Moéurs 


des Insectes ’’; how she stands like a nun at prayer, clad ina 
drifting green mantle, with her arms folded over her breast, 
at the very moment that her brain connives the deadliest 
and most barbarian murder and cannibalism known in the 
insect world. It reminded me of Kipling’s bear-poem, in 
which he warned all men to beware of Bruin when he stood 
upright, with his paws hanging like helpless human hands 
and his eyes weeping, for that is his surest prelude to 
attack. 
Yours, etc., 
RecInNA MIRIAM BLOCH. 


THE COST OF THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Saywara Building, Victoria, B.C. 

Sir,—If the present war lasted ten years and all the 
fighting nations finished by attrition, that is, if they owed 
the neutral countries all the credit left in the world, in 
actual fact if there was no more borrowing power, the 
neutrals owning the gold and paper worth of the world— 
if the war, therefore, ended in a dead heat, the fighting 
Powers would possess a predominance of trained men, arms 
and ammunition, and would very quickly adjust the world’s 


of paper! 
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Apart from the loss of life the cost of the war is simply 
wasted energy: the waste of bridges and buildings that 
have not been built, pictures that have not been painted, 
and music that has not been written. The earth will still 
be fertile. The sun will still shine. The loss to the world 
is actually what has been destroyed and what has not been 
created. The one single invention of electricity has done 
more to improve the wealth and comfort of the world than 
the whole uf the nations could destroy with a ten years’ war. 
The loss of life is terrible, but the next generation does not 
suffer from that loss of life. The population will be more 
virile ; shrapnel wounds are not hereditary! A certain cure 
for tuberculosis, cancer, etc., would save more lives than 
are actually lost in war. 

The paper wealth of the world is of paper value. If all 
the gold in the world were sunk in the Atlantic a new form 
of currency would be created, and it would only be the loss 
of a few tons of metal that has not the equal utility of iron 
or a pound of radium. 

When the war is over the neglected farm at present lying 
fallow will become richer. There will be a renaissance in 
arts. The next generation will consist of better men and 
women, for the reason that the race has been purged of the 
sloth and apathy nursed by peace. 

What does debt matter if it is a world’s debt? A debt to 
whom? The real loss, so far, has been a few ancient 
edifices, but we shall value those remaining all the more. 
An embryo Shakespeare, Mendelssohn, or Rubens might 
have been killed in this war, but we have waited centuries 
and have not found a second Shakespeare. 

The obvious result of this war will be that the rich will 
become poorer, the poor richer, and there will be a large 
adjustment of social affairs. It does not matter what the 
different nations of the world owe. The working man must 
get food, raiment, light and heat. He must have his bare 
necessities, and those bare necessities are luxuries that a 
millionaire could not command a generation ago. 

The loss of life is terrible, and it seems brutal to argue 
that those remaining will be all the better type of man. It 
is brutal, but if the argument were applied to the breeding 
of cattle we should think it sensible. War does not 
brutalise, it softens characters. Death is not a thing to 
be feared: it is to be faced. This war is a great football 
match; we have all left our humdrum work to play a 
game. While the game is on it will result in bitter feelings, 
death and broken limbs. But when the war is over we 
shall have respect for our opponents and go back to our 
work, the work of improving the world, improving our 
natures, and the next generation will be better people. 

The history of the world has shown that a country is 
always improved after having gone through a big war; 
therefore, to go back to my original argument (the cost of 
the war), it is simply that the world is using its resources 
to manufacture weapons to kill instead of creating. If we 
could imagine such an absurdity as an inhabitant of Mars 
owning the earth and visiting it once a century, on inspect- 
ing it at the finish of this war he would remark that the 
inhabitants did not seem to have been so busy of late, not 
so many canals or bridges had been built, no fifty-storey 
buildings had been erected lately, but he would note that 
it was a much more valuable earth, because the inhabitants 
were healthier, that they had invented many things for 
their comfort and happiness, they did not quarrel so much; 
the miser, instead of hoarding wealth, had turned to healthy 
work, the working man was having proper food, being well 
housed, and was more contented, and the land was being 
cultivated to a greater extent than it was before the war. 
If he were told that there had been a great curse of war, 
and that different nations had incurred fearful debts, he 
would say: ‘‘ Debts to whom?” The only wealth of the 
world is Nature’s wealth; the inhabitants do not owe any- 
thing more to Nature. The world as a world has not lost 
anything. 

The net result of this war can only be that the rich man 
will have to part with one-half of his wealth and the dif- 
ference in wage-earning between the ordinary labourer and 
the professional man will become less. The professional 


man, instead of getting ten times the wage of the labourer, 
will now be getting five times the wage of the labourer, 
but both the professional man and the labourer will have 
a bigger buying power with the money they receive than 
they had a generation ago. 
Yours, etc., 
HENRY PEARCE. 


GERMAN PIGHEADEDNESS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 

Sir,—Having had a considerable acquaintance with 
Germans in their own country, I have seldom failed to note 
one peculiarity of theirs which I have never, as a general 
thing, seen paralleled elsewhere. If an average German 
takes up an idea that pleases him it becomes at once a 
fixed idea. For instance, our warship the ‘* Tiger ’’, which 
forms to-day a powerful unit in our North Sea fleet, is, 
according to German belief, at the bottom of the sea. Let 
anyone try to take that absurd notion out of a German head 
and he will be met with a smile of unshaken conviction. 
So also the Germans denounce us as the infamous nation 
principally responsible for the war. Moved by malignant 
envy and jealousy of the Fatherland, we warily bided our 
time, and at last, for a mere scrap of paper, drew a hostile 
sword against a blameless, well-meaning people who only 
wanted to make more room for themselves in the world and 
to extend the benefits of their benign Kultur. Of course, 
we for our part imagined that we did everything humanly 
possible to avert a conflict—at any rate, everything consistent 
with our national honour; while on his side the Kaiser was 
all for war. It is certain, too, that but for our fleet we 
were quite unprepared for the struggle. But such facts will 
never avail us in German eyes, not even when the German 
history of the war comes to be written. 

No doubt there are honest, unprejudiced men among the 
Germans,*such as the author of the book ‘‘ J’accuse ’’, and 
some few others who write in the same strain, but they are 
only as voices crying in the wilderness. The German mind 
is made up about us, and who shall alter it? 

One sometimes wonders how the Kaiser’s rumoured piety 
can co-exist with Belgian horrors, with baby-killing, with 
sinking of passenger ships, and with exposure of Russian 
women to the fire of their own countrymen. One is puzzled 
to see how piety can mingle with barbarities like these. 
But the War Lord’s piety is too delicate for any sort of 
contact with the world. He has therefore his own our 
Attila's ideas about the conduct of the war, and holds them 
with German tenacity, scorning all adverse criticism, and 
feeling free to maintain his stiff, unbending, ruthless attitude 
towards the killing of non-combatants without forfeiting— 
strange to say—the countenance of his Divine Ally. 

It is said of some of the highwaymen of the olden time 
that they used to go to Mass before setting out upon any 
specially criminal enterprise. They had their piety like their 
betters. . 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
w. 


INERTIA AT THE DARDANELLES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W., 
14 March 1916. 

S1r,—The letter of Mr. Francis Ledwidge is net calcu- 
lated to clear up the mystery of the Dardanelles, though it 
raises a point of immense interest which will Le threshed 
out after the war. One thing is certain—the wrong use 
made of the term “ inertia,” both in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
despatch and in Mr. Ledwidge’s letter. 

The scientific meaning of ‘ inertia” is the property of 
matter by or through which it persists in its state of rest 
or of motion till acted upon by a force sufficient to change it. 

What Sir Ian Hamilton implied in his despatch was lack 
of leadership. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 
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REVIEWS. 
A POSTSCRIPT TO THE BRYCE REPORT. 


“German Atrocities.” An Official Investigation. By 
J.H. Morgan. Unwin. Qs. net in cloth, 1s. net in 
(Published this week.) 

O attempt has ever been made in Germany to 
answer the Bryce Report, because its judicial 

testimony can no more be refuted than the foul murder 
of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ can be denied. One German 
paper, the ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung ’’, scampered from the 
Bryce Report, cursing it as ‘‘a mean collection of 
official lies’’, just as a hooligan fears the police and 
from a distance shouts vile insults. The methods of 
inquiry in Professor Morgan’s new book are as care- 
ful and as thorough as the Bryce methods. For 
instance, a Highlander in hospital tried to assault a 
wounded Prussian, ‘* swearing that he had seen him 
bayoneting a wounded British soldier who lay help- 
less on the field’’. He was positive that he recognised 
the murderer, and there can be no doubt as to the 
sincerity of his statements. The atrocity had oc- 
curred; but since ‘‘one Prussian guardsman is very 
like another—the facial and cranial uniformity is re- 
markable—and as there was no corroboration as to 
identity, no action was taken’’. 

The governing word in this extract is ‘‘ corrobora- 
tion’’ (by an eye-witness)—a necessary thing which 
never appears in the German White Book. Professor 
Morgan and his staff at General Headquarters de- 
clined to report any case that could not be verified and 
proved. In May of last year, for example, it was 
believed in many quarters that two Canadian soldiers 
had been crucified, and a Staff Officer and Professor 
Morgan began at once to seek for eye-witnesses. 
The atrocity was looked upon as true by Canadians, 
but no eye-witness was found. Professor Morgan 
adds: ‘‘ It may or may not have occurred—we have 
had irrefragable proof that such things have occurred— 
and it is conceivable that those who saw it had 
perished and their testimony with them. But it was 
felt that mere heresay evidence, however strong, was 
not admissible, and, as a result, no report was ever 
issued ”’. 

This patient and scrupulous regard for truth turns 
a book of evidence into a verdict passed. And it is 
well to rotice here the reluctance with which British 
soldiers—and the British people also—incriminate an 
enemy. On this matter Professor Morgan says that 
British officers, during early stages of the war, risked 
their lives in acts of soldierly kindness to wounded 
Germans rather than accept hearsay tales of German 
savagery. ‘‘ But at a later stage ’’, he adds, ‘‘ 1 found 
that this indulgent scepticism had wholly disappeared. 
Facts had been too intractable, experience too harsh, 
disillusion too bitter. The lesson has been dearly 
learnt—many a brave and chivalrous officer has owed 
his death to the treachery of a mean and unscrupulous 
foe. But it has been learnt once and for all.’’ 

The second chapter—on ‘‘ The British Inquiry in 
France ’’—was printed last June in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century and After ’’, but now it is accompanied for the 
first time by a documentary chapter of fifty-six deposi- 
tions and statements dealing mainly with outrages on 
British soldiers. This part of the book is the new 
evidence, the postscript to the Bryce Report. It is not 
less horrible than the cases tried and proved in ‘ Ger- 
many’s Violations of the Laws of War’’, a book com- 
piled last year under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

New cases proved re-confirm the just official verdicts 
passed in 1915; but what reader of those verdicts 
wants to dip again into a cesspool of German filth 
and murder? The odd thing is that many persons 
have not read the Bryce Report, and many others have 
not been conscious enough of the ways in which Ger- 
man troops have rioted in foul crimes. Objectors to 
military service should read Professor Morgan again 
and again, and we feel sure that the Married Attested 
would write fewer letters to the Press if they studied 


his proofs. Here is an extract from the diary of a 
German soldier (page 99) :— 

‘* December 19 1914: The sight of the trenches and 
the fury, not to say bestiality, of our men in beating 
to death the wounded English affected me so much that 
for the rest of the day I was fit for nothing.’’ 

In a letter dated from Peronne, 16 March 1915, and 
addressed to a German girl, a German soldier, in order 
to commend himself, said: ‘‘I have also bayoneted 
several women. During the fight at Batonville [? 
Badonviller] I did for seven (7) women and four (4) 
young girls in five minutes. During the battle we 
fought in the streets and these women fired on us with 
revolvers ; they also fired on Capt. Alors, who told me 
to shoot them—but I bayoneted them—this crowd of 
sows.”’ 

In September 1914, while advancing from the Marne 
to the Aisne, the 2nd Royal Irish saw a dead baby 
propped up like a doll at a window in a village. About 
six of the Irish troops entered the house, with a ser- 
geant, ard found that the baby was bayoneted. 

A reader should turn at once to pages 61-62, which 
deal with the worst phases of blood-lust and pruriency. 
We cannot print the crimes that drove Madame H., 
of Rebais, into madness; and the rest of page 62 is un- 
imaginably incredible, yet entirely true. One night a 
British officer, a subaltern in the Sappers, heard a 
woman’s shrieks coming from behind the German 
trenches near Richebourg L’Avoué; when he advanced 
in the morning and drove the Germans out, a girl was 
found lying naked on the ground, ‘‘ pegged out ”’ in 
the form of a crucifix. 

Professor Morgan speaks frankly on several matters 
of general policy. He doubts very much whether, for 
a long time to come, international lawyers can afford 
to hark back to their old assumption that peace, not 
war, is the normal condition of nations; and he adds: 
‘“We can readmit Germany to international society 
and lower our standard of international law to her 
level, or we can exclude her and raise it. There is no 
third course.’’ Further, ‘‘ in proportion as our con- 
ception is high and the German conception is low, 
it seems to me incumbent on us to place our hopes 
for the future in the strength of our right arm and in 
that alone. . . . We must be prepared to support with 
an adequate armed force our treaty guarantees of the 
independence of the small nations : otherwise they will 
regard our friendship as an equivocal and a compromis- 
ing thing.”’ 


THE BANTUS AND THE NILOTIC KAVIRONDO. 


“The Northern Bantu.” Rev. John Roscoe. Cam- 

bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

(REVIEWED By BisHop FRODSHAM.) 

HIS is not a book for the general reader, yet it 

is crowded with interest for those who are in- 
terested in comparative anthropology. Mr. Roscoe 
lived for many years among the Baganda, the largest 
and most advanced Bantu tribe in Central Africa. He 
knows the Bantu language. The consequence is that 
his observation and his notes have the brightness and 
the weight that come from first-hand knowledge. 
He writes clearly and tersely. There is not one 
lapse into padding—that disease of the dilettante 
traveller—in the whole book. His modesty is impres- 
sive. He states his facts and leaves them to be docketed 
and co-ordinated by those whom he feels to be less 
tied by the limitations of the specialist, such as he is 
himself. 

There are very few who know anything at all of 
Bantu customs and beliefs from actual observation. 
There are many who have intimate knowledge of other 
primitive races. Such will be interested to observe 
among the Bantus what finds a counterpart among 
the distant peoples they know, and what is apparently 
variant. Simply as a point of instance may be noted 


the strict taboo against personal washing among the 
Banyankole, a pastoral Bantu tribe, of Ankole, on the 
west of Uganda. 


When a Banyankole man wishes 
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for personal cleanliness he makes an uninviting com- 
pound of clay mixed with butter. It would be im- 
possible for the tub-loving Englishman to conceive 
anything less inviting, but it gives pleasure to the 
Bantu and, so far as appearances are a guide, the 
general effect is equal to a bath. It is the reason for 
abstinence from water that is so curious. Water ap- 
plied to a Banyankole man’s own body is believed 
to injure his cattle and his family. Much more than 
this Mr. Roscoe does not tell us. There is a similar 
custom prevailing among the inland aboriginal tribes 
of Northern Australia. A child is born in circum- 
stances which cover it almost invariably with sand. 
The sand upon the mouth and eyes may be brushed 
aside with a handful of leaves, but no water must touch 
the infant. It is smeared all over with lizard fat, 
which is constantly renewed, and sometimes mixed with 
wood ashes, during early years. The child is never 
washed nor bathed in water. This objection to 
water by the northern aborigines is not found among 
boys and men as appears to be the case with some 
Bantus. Upon the coast the Australian aborigines 
are courageous swimmers. I have been fishing with 
them, and it is one of the most picturesque things 
I have ever seen to watch a tall, graceful, naked 
youth spear a fish from the bow of a canoe and 
then follow the spear into the water so quickly 
that there seemed to be no gap between the quick- 
flying shaft and the diving hunter following on. 
I have never seen aboriginal women bathing—that 
is, among the ‘‘ wild blacks’’. Inland the men join in 
rain-making ceremonies which the women may watch, 
and even contribute rhythmic accompaniment by slap- 
ping their thighs with a curious sonorous sound. 
Indeed, apart from one ceremonial use of water when 
girls attain puberty, women never go near water. 
The reason is that they believe spirit children are lurk- 
ing at hand waiting to find through them an entrance 
into the world as human beings. If a woman put her 
foot into water she may conceive a son who when he 
is born belongs to the Thunder totem. The connec- 
tion between the thunder and the rain is obvious, but 
note the curious contrast, not so much between the 
customs of peoples with no known connection as the 
reasons for their customs. 

Cannibalism is much more prevalent than is generally 
thought, and it appears to have a fascination peculi- 
arly its own. I have had a good many acquaintances 
who have eaten human flesh in their earlier days. One 
old man, whom I shall always regard as a friend, per- 
sisted in maintaining that human flesh was “‘ plenty 
good’’. But nowhere have I heard of a counterpart 
of a curious variety of cannibalism existing among the 
Bagesu, the most primitive of all the Bantu tribes. 
Their dead are not buried. They are thrown out of 
the village at evening. During the night following 
the friends and relations of the deceased steal out and 
cut off parts of the corpse for a ceremonial meal, and 
the rest is left for the wild animals. Consequently the 
country of the Bagesu is a land without graves or any 
inanimate memorial of the dead. 

The relationship between the sexes—always a most 
interesting subject for study by sociological anthropolo- 
gists—is far too intricate to allow even a rough 
generalisation in a brief review. It is surely unique, 
however, to find such heavily marked contrasts in any 
other field of observation. Polyandry is very seldom 
found in practice anywhere. It exists among the 
Banyankole, but it exists side by side with polygamy. 
The number of wives one man may possess and the 
number of men who share one wife are regulated 
automatically by the food supply. Also, and this is 
more surprising still to those who have had practical 


observation elsewhere, standards of marital virtue are 
as divergent as the poles. With the Bantus there 
appears to be a high code of sexual morality among 
young girls, and next to none among married women. 
With the Nilotic Kavirondo, who are a race quite dis- 
tinct from the Bantus, although they are settled in 
groups of villages among them, exactly the reverse is 
the case. This is very extraordinary, and still more 
is Mr. Roscoe’s assurance that there is no inter- 
marriage between the members of the two races, 
although they live side by side quite amicably. 

It is not easy to estimate the full value of Mr. 
Roscoe’s observations. They convey to the reader’s 
mind a strong antecedent probability as to their 
being authoritative. Their exhaustive character gives 
peculiar weight to his plea that a thorough investiga- 
tion of the customs of the Bantus should be made with- 
out delay. There, as elsewhere, each year witnesses 
to an accumulated disintegration of the social systems 
of savage—shall we rather say primitive ?—peoples. 
Unless such an investigation is made soon it will be 
too late to make it at all. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S TOUCH. 


“A Great Success.’ By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Smith, 
Elder. 3s. 6d. 


HIS is an amusing trifle—short and pleasantly 
delivered. It is read in a couple of hours, being 
about the length of a short story by Henry James. We 
may describe it, in all senses, as a novelette, for it is a 
little novel, streaked with that agreeable element of 
romance which provides that the tables shall be turned 
on the proud and mighty by the humble and weak. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward frankly entertains herself and 
her readers with the well-knit and easily conceived pre- 
tences of her little story. She incidentally gives us her 
familiar atmosphere of great houses and _ political 
society; but social portraiture is not here her main, 
* severe intention. It merely gives us a theatre of opera- 
tions wherein the simple puppets of an unpretentious 
' comedy of poetic justice have free permission to enjoy 
| themselves. 
| Doris Meadows is the wife of a brilliant young 
_ lecturer. This young lecturer is ‘‘ taken up” by the 
_ even more brilliant Lady Dunstable, who collects clever 
' young men for her house parties, encourages them to 


perform for the general amusement and profit of her 

guests, and promptly discards or quarrels with them 
_ when she has exhausted their parlour tricks and picked 
their brains. It is great fun to be collected and made 
much of by Lady Dunstable. So, at least, thinks the 
clever husband of Doris Meadows, when he is 
triumphantly put through his paces at Crosby Ledgers 
and retained as a sort of sparring gladiator by his 
_ redoubtable hostess. Doris finds it rather less agree- 
able. She is merely invited as an appendage, and, 
interned in her room, is compelled to enjoy vicariously 
her husband’s social conquests. 

Doris, being a high-spirited young woman, rebels and 
gradually drops out of her husband’s social engage- 
ments. The reader, of course, gives his heart entirely 
to Doris, and awaits the vengeance and coals of fire 
which in every well-arranged novelette is bound, sooner 
or later, to be heaped upon the arrogant Great Lady. 
Sure enough it comes, and is as thrilling as we could 
desire. Lady Dunstable has a weak joint in her social 
armour. The heir of the Dunstables is a fool; and, as 
soon as we hear of him, we know that he is in the story 
to be redeemed and restored by the misprized and 
neglected Doris. Mrs. Humphry Ward observes all 


the rules which govern the pleasant progress of a 
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novelette. The heir is duly found to be entangled with 
an impossible adventuress, and Doris duly saves and 
restores him to his family. 

Nothing is lacking to the effectiveness of her final 
coup. When Doris arrives at the castle of the Dun- | 
stables upon her redeeming mission, Lady Dunstable 
talks like proud CEdipus, all unwitting of the humbling 
catastrophe which hangs over her. As to the husband 
of Doris, he simply plays into the hands of poetic 
justice. He is even ready to apologise for the sudden, 
rather awkward intrusion of his wife. How satisfying 
to behold them preparing their own pit of abjection ! 
Mrs. Ward knows there is nothing we like better than 
to see the engineer hoist with his own petard. 

Follows the explosion. Whereupon Lady Dunstable 
puts Doris in the state rooms, becomes almost a mother 
to her, and lays her whole social apparatus at the feet of 
her sweet preserver. 

It is a simple tale of the kind with which young ladies 
are wont to solace themselves, who, on the further side 
of the gate, wistfully behold the social Eden. It differs 
from them only in the greater skill of its progress and 
the author’s acquaintance with the life she describes. 
It was a happy thought of Mrs. Humphry Ward to 
experiment in this kind. She shows how a common 
form can become uncommon form in exceptional hand ;. 
She has demonstrated how a novelette should really be 
written. She allows us the most primitive pleasure 
which fiction affords without denying us the appeal of a 
rather more sophisticated enjoyment. She has struck 
in her little book the level of our best light comedy 
of fiction—the comedy wherein a pleasing and 
accepted formula is accepted as an excuse for happy 
workmanship and an excellent trifling. Everything is 
there—the misvalued young heroine, retribution for 
pride, and the idyllic end. Comic relief is not for- 
gotten, nor the opportunity for dealing lavishly with 
wealth and fashion. Here in brief, is Mrs. Humphry 
Ward showing us exactly how this sort of thing should 
be done. 


IN RUMANIA MAINLY. 


“Domestic Life in Rumania.” By Dorothea Kirke. 


Lane. 5s. net. 

PREFATORY note tells us that the letters in 
this chatty book ‘‘were written by Millie 
Ormonde to her cousin, Edmund Talbot, Squire of 
Talwood, Devonshire. Talwood had been Millie’s 
home for many years, but at the death of her aunt, 
Lady Augusta Talbot, she went to Bukarest as ‘ La 
Nurse’ in a Rumanian family ’’, because she could not 
make up her mind to marry Edmund. There is a dim 
love tale. But the real book is an entertaining set of 
letters written from three places—Bukarest, Sinaia (the 
Simla of Rumania), and Constantinople. We have 
read them all, and like their rapid sketches, though 
we find in them less than we should like to see there. 
The fact is that history and letter-writing do not go 
well together; they use different methods, and neither 
can afford to drift into the encyclopedic ignorance that 

guide-books display in their snippets. 
More than once Edmund asks for a snippet from a 
guide-book, but Millie prefers to write because she sees 
and hears and is amused by foreign habits and 


customs. Her letters never grow into learned essays, 
but keep with ease the conversational tone that we all 
enjoy by the fireside. A true letter is a welcome ghost 
of its author, a chatty ghost that talks about itself 
while seeming to be concerned only with events. 


Millie portrays herself with the friendliest modesty, and | 


some readers will not like the admiration that comes to 
her in the streets from dapper Rumanians. 

Dr. Goldschmidt and his family give Millie the title 
of ‘‘ La Nurse ’’, because she is neither a ‘‘ bonne ”’ nor 
a ‘‘ garde-malade ’’, but a nursery governess. Madame 
Goldschmidt, a Russian, black-haired and dark-eyed, 
stout and comely, rules over the home, sometimes 
irritably ; but this does not matter, for her husband is 
a Rumanian Jew, with the Jewish cleverness in self- 


control. He is an able man, is Dr. Goldschmidt, 


though he worries his children too much with a routine 
of coaching named “ education’’. The garden is a 
series of classrooms, in which three ‘‘ professors ”’ are 
busy at the same time with Clara, aged sixteen, and 
Oscar, aged fourteen, and Irma, a brunette of eight. 
There they are, these professors, droning facts into 
harassed minds, for examinations loom ahead, and each 
professor and his pupil get credit or discredit from 
them. In these times there should be a second child- 
hood, to last for a year or two after the final examina- 
tion has been passed. Poor Oscar is not half so 
mischievous as the French governess, Mademoiselle 
Duval, a minor Becky Sharp, small, green-eyed, and 
wicked-looking. All the foolish children are grown- 
ups. There is Amalia, for instance, a pretty, flighty 
servant, who steals Madame’s great sapphire ring, and 
drowns herself in the Prahova in order to escape the 
police. Amalia was in love, and wanted money to 
buy things that would make her more attractive. 

The character-sketching is good, and many of “‘ the 
literary Kodaks ’’ are happily chosen. Here is a night 
scene: ‘‘ The voices in the garden are hushed. There 
was a pad of naked feet just now; some men went 
swiftly by; they were dressed in white, and carried 
wide, flat baskets yoked across the shoulders and piled 
high with purple fruit. The moon sent their shadows 
black and clear before them. The old priest is wander- 
ing about his yard, carrying a lantern like a monster 
will-o’-the-wisp. What he wants it for in this brilliant 
moonlight I cannot imagine. The visitors have left 
the garden and are playing poker in the dining-room. 
I went and peeped at them over the balusters of the 
gallery which runs round the great hall. I had a 
glimpse of Madame Goldschmidt in black through the 
open door of the dining-room. I should say she is 
winning; she borrowed a franc from me this morning 
to bring her luck ’’. 

Briefly, those who like letters from abroad will soon 
make friends with Millie Ormonde. 
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